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THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL WORLD.. 


No. 12.—The Scale of Grace illustrated, 
and the Morality belonging to this 
new State. 

In the course of this investigation, we 

have before observed, that the first 

step of the Moral scale, which is faith, 
is founded on the last.of the Intellec- 
tual, which is humility and docility. 

Faith, then, in the scale of Grace, 
occupies the same place that the Ele- 
mental does in the scale of Nature. 
But as nature, in its elemental aspect, 
is not a subject on which we can rea- 
son; so in like manner neither is 
faith. As the former presents us with 
a state of things which excludes all 
ideas of diversity or change; so faith, 
the latter, is to be considered simple, 
and not capable of being divided and 
subdivided into what have been non- 
sensically termed direct and reflez, 
circumflex and appropriating, acts of 
faith ; but faith is simply to be consi- 
dered as the belief of truth. And the 
reason why it is spoken of in sucha 
particular manner in scripture, is not 
so much on account of the nature of 
faith itself, as of the nature of the 
truths it is called to believe. . They 
are truths, as we have seen in the 
course of this inquiry, which stand 
directly opposed to the pride and false 
glory of the human intellect ; and can 
never be admitted by creatures under 
the influence of such false principles, 
till they be converted and born again, 
and like little children be humble and 
docile, and ready to admit upon its 
own legitimate authority, without ca- 
villing or gainsaying, all that God 
hath declared in his word. 

Bat again, as the whole fabric of 
the material universe is composed of 
the elements of matter variously 
arranged ; or rather, as this first prin- 
ciple runs throughout all the steps of 
the scale of matter; so does faith, 
which we may style the elemental 
state of grace, run throughout all the 
of the scale of grace. Not only 
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at first, where mere intellect ends and 
faith begins, does it afford a twilight 
by which the new-born soul can but 
imperfectly discern spiritual objects ; 
but afterwards, it is by faith it stands, 
and overcomes, and conquers; ‘‘ for 
this is the victory that overcometh the 
world,” says the apostle John, “ even 
our faith.” 

Taking faith, therefore, along with 
as in the illustration of the different 
steps of the scale, and viewing it as 
the necessary ingredient which con- 
stitutes the whole ; the scale of Grace 
will be found to harmonize with the 
scale of Nature in the following 
manner. 

1. Light and Darkness, in the first 
step, are expressive of the imperfect 
views of faith in its almost incipient 
state, or state of embryo, just striking 
in upon the intellect like a faint twi- 
light, when the soul is brought to 
that state of humility and docility, that 
it is disposed to hearken to all that 
the Lord has to.say. By and by it 
becomes stronger, as the light of divine 
truth shines into the mind. But, in 
this state, only seeing in part, as 
through a glass darkly, there is all 
along, as-in the planetary system, a 
mixture, and sometimes even alterna- 
tions, of light and darkness. 

2. Attraction and Repulsion, are the 
next step in order; and are pheno- 
mena in the sale of grace, arising as 
naturally from the divine illumination 
which precedes, as does the instinct 
for food in the new-born infant. But 
let it be observed, that this attraction 
and repulsion, in the scale of grace, 
proceeds upon the inverse ratio of 
noxious moral attraction and repul- 
sion; and therefore to illustrate the 
first by the Jast, you have just to 
reverse the whole. 

3. Composition and Decomposition, go 
entirely upon the same principle. The 
Christian, as a wise moral chemist, 
will extract all the good out of sub- 
jects, and reject the bad. He will 
reduce many bulky subjects to their 
a cance and, out of all the 
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_ heaps of rubbish, which the zeal and 
industry of the foolish moral chemists 
have for ages been collecting, take 
only what is genuine, be it little or 
much. And if he seek to serve God 
and his church, as the others do the 
devil and the world ; there is no dan- 
ger but he will succeed both in his 
analysis and synthesis, and in the use 
to which both his — and com- 
nds may be applied. 

or Strength and Weakness, in the 
scale of grace, may be well illus- 
trated, from the situation they hold ia 
the scale, by the vegetable kingdom, 
whose soul and strength is derived 
from the sun. Place, therefore, in the 
scale of grace, the Sun of righteous- 
ness, and see how the Scripture doc- 
trine harmonizes with this scheme. 
Like a plant or vegetable, the Chris- 
tian is strong or weak, just as he 
receives, or does not receive, the be- 
nign influences of this glorious spiri- 
tual luminary. Without Christ he 
can do nothing; but through Christ 
strengthening him, he can do all 
things. 

5. Action and Passion, in the scale 
of grace, are manifested, when not 


carnal, but divinely illuminated reason 
bears the sway in the intellect, and 
the passions are only spurs to urge us 
on in the performance of what reason, 


thus enlightened, discovers to be 
duty. Here it is that the world 
charges the Christian with enthusiasm 
and madness; but let them compare 
this step in the scale of grace, with its 
corresponding step of noxious action 
“and passion in the scale of moral evil, 
and, themselves being judges, let 
them declare which is the enthusiast 
and the madman? But in grace, as 
well as in the animal or moral econo- 
my, there must be action and passion, 
otherwise it is impossible to serve the 
Lord. The state between these is, 
that of the lukewarm hypocritical for- 
malist ; a more disgusital and loath- 
some object it is impossible to meet 
with ; it is such as God hath said he 
will spue out of his mouth. Here 
then let not the Christian be ashamed 
of his zeal, for itis good to be always 
zealously affected in a good cause; 
but let him rather learn a !esson from 
the way of the world; for it is well 
known, that, ia all enterprises of im- 
portance, they will always prefer the 
man, ceteris paribus, who has his heart 
and soul in the work, to the lukewarm 
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and indifferent. If even an earthly 
prince would not thank a person for a 
service to which he must be dragged 
like a malefactor to the gibbet ; in the 
name of wonder, how can any expect 
the King of heaven to do so? 

6. Knowledge and Ignorance, in the 
scale of grace, arise necessarily from 
the imperfection of the present state: 
“for here we know only in part ; but 
when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 

7. Right and Wrong, in the scale of 
grace, arise also necessarily from the 
imperfection of the present state; but 
it is incompatible with the Christian 
character heedlessly to allow wrong ; 
so that in this last step of the scale, he 
is put upon examining, with much 
scrupulousness, all the steps which 
precede it; and perceiving in the 
whole train, that in many things he 
comes short, and offends in them all, 
he hence arrives by this last step at 
the very point where he began, that is 
to say, humility and docility; for he 
now sees his need of them more and 
more, and how vastly short his best 
performances are, of the grand sum- 
mit of perfection to which his ardent 
soul aspires! ; 

We come now to speak of the mora- 
lity belonging to this new state. 

It is to be observed, with regard to 
the morality founded upon this scheme 
of gospel grace, that it is radically 
the same with that formerly founded 
upon the moral principle in the ra- 
tional soul. They equally inculcate 
love to God and man, as tlie one point 
on which the whole hangs ; and differ 
only as it respects the motive by which 
this principle is inculcated. In regard 
to the one, man stood to God in the 
relation of a creature to its Creator ; 
and to love and serve him with all the 
heart, and soul, and strength, and 
mind, as the Author and Preserver of 
its being, were the motives that natu- 
rally inspired his soul: Butin regard 
to the other, man is in the state of a 
lost, but redeemed sinner; and as this 
new relation is effected solely by the 
grace of God in the gospel of his Son, 
so the motive to love and obedience, 
in this new relation, in addition to 
the former, arises from the nature of 
the case. When God redeemed his 
people out of Egypt, the law of love, 
or of the ten commandments, which 
he then promulgated, was prefaced 
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with these words, “I am JEHOVAH 
thy ALEIM, which have brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage.” Here is a further motive 
urged, than that of mere Creator and 
Preserver, even that of a Deliverer; 
and it serves as a fit example by which 
to represent the nature of the motives 
under which we are now laid by the 
scheme of grace in the gospel. 

But a difficulty here occurs, which, 
to many, is exceedingly perplexing, 
namely, whether these new motives 
are to be considered as binding on all 
men, or only upon the saved; and 
whether they ought to be urged upon 
all indiscriminately, or only upon 
such as believe in Christ Jesus. 

I freely own, that there is indeed a 
difficulty here, and could it be clearly 
solved, it would tend very much to 
set the gospel free from those shackles, 
and fetters, and distorted views, which 
have ever been given to it by all the 
partisans in Christendom. 

But though we have many weighty 
considerations to advance on this im- 
portant subject, and many further 
elucidations to unfold, of the scheme 
of gospel grace, upon this new method 
of treating the subject; yet as these 
would lead into too lengthened a dis- 
cussion in the close of this paper, and 
as this paper completes the series for 
the present year ; so we conclude the 
whole, by wishing that a similar be- 
nefit may arise to the reader, that the 
writer flatters himself he has derived 
in composing them. 

3, Elder-Street 

Aug. 12, 
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ON PREJUDICE. 
Socrates was styled, by Apollo, the 
“‘ Wisest of Men,” because he drew the 
attention of mankind from subjects of 
remote interest, and fixed it upon the 
government of their passions, and the 
regulation of their minds. And if 
happiness in time and in eternity be 
the end of all our actions; if this end 
cannot be gained unless our actions 
are worthy; and if the worthiness of 
our actions depend upon the proper 
regulation of our minds; surely every 
one is deserving of some share of 
praise who but endeavours to point 
out the springs of error, and to lay 
down rules for their avoidance. I 
shall therefore offer no apology for 
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troubling you with these few thoughts 
upon that great source of error,—Pre- 
judice. 

It is one of the greatest principles 
‘of wisdom, says a well-known writer, 
“that the degrees of our assent to 
every proposition should bear an ex- 
act proportion to the different degrees 
of evidence.” So that it is not the 
mere forming a judgment upon weak 
evidence, which ought to be called 
prejudice, (as the definition given of 
it by the same writer would seem to 
imply,) but, to deserve that title, the 
judgment must be stronger than the 
evidence will warrant. I will there- 
fore define prejudice to be a fixed 
judgment formed upon weak evi- 
dence. 

As then we have seen “that wis- 
dom consists in apportioning the de- 
gree of our assent to the degree of 
evidence,” for by so doing we form 
correct judgments; so it isthe part of 
folly, to form determined opinions 
upon slight evidence, for by that 
means we imbibe prejudices in the 
place of real knowledge. Taking it 
then for granted, that prejudice is 
folly, and therefore ought to be avoid- 
ed; I will proceed, without delay, to 
lay down a few rules, by the: obser- 
vance of which, we may, in a great 
measure, keep our minds from falling 
into so grievous an error. 

From:'my definition of prejudice, it 
will appear evident, I think , that whe- 
ther our judgments may be termed 
knowledge, or but mere prejudices, 
will depend in a great measure upon 
the quality and quantity of the evi- 
dence upon which they are formed ; 
and, consequently, that it behoves us 
to take care that the quality of it is as 
good, and the quantity of it as exten- 
sive, as the subject upon which we 
are forming our judgment will admit: 
That we may be able to do this, it is 
necessary that we should have clear 
ideas of the various kinds of evidence, 
and of the different degrees of reli- 
ance which may be placed on each. 
Watts distributes the several kinds of 
evidence into these six: “Sense, 
Consciousness, Intelligence, Reason, 
Faith, and Inspiration ;” upon each of 
which I will offer a few remarks. In 
the first place, then, of Sense :—If our 
senses are in a state of perfection, 

eat reliance may be placed upon the 
information they give; indeed, when 
the evidence of one sense is corrobo- 
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rated by that of another, conclusions 
may be drawn from it with greater 
certainty, perhaps, than from any of 
the other kinds of evidence, excepting 
that of inspiration; but then, let the 
Opinions which the valgar form con- 
cerning the heavenly bodies, teach us 
(when the truth of a proposition relies 
wholly upon the evidence of one sense) 
how liable we are to be deceived. 
. Of “ Consciousness” and “ Intelli- 
gence,” I need say but little, con- 
sciousness being but internal sensa- 
tion, and intelligence the evidence 
conveyed by self-evident propositions. 
The evidence of ‘‘ Reason,” we gain 
from a natural and regular train of 
argumentation, in the course of which, 
we probably bring into requisition 
most of the other kinds of evidence; 
so that before we admit propositions 
founded upon reason, as certain evi- 
dence, we must make them undergo 
the severest scrutiny; when, however, 
any of these four kinds of evidence, 
(viz.) those of sense, consciousness, 
intelligence, or reason, are found to 
be firm and indisputable, the conclu- 
sions we draw from them are called 
natural certainties. 

The evidence of faith we derive from 
the informations of others ; therefore, 
before we put confidence in such evi- 
dence, we must take a number of sub- 
ordinate circumstances into consider- 
ation,—as, the general credibility of 
our informer; the opportunities he 
had of getting information upon the 
particular subject of which he is 
informing us ; whether he was likely 
to be biassed by any political, religious, 
or party feeling; whether there are 
any other persons who saw, and whose 
testimony. corroborates, the same fact; 
and a number of other circumstances, 
which will have great weight in en- 
abling us to determine what degree of 
reliance we may place upon such evi- 
dence. When a proposition founded 
upon the evidence of ‘‘ Faith,” from a 
number of corroborating circumstan- 
ces, amounts to a great degree of pro- 
bability, it is called by logicians a 
_ moral certainty. And, farther, this 

kind of evidence is divided into haman 
and divine: it being called human, 
when depending upon the testimony 
of man; and divine, when depending 
upon the testimony of God. Of the 
evidence of faith, when depending 
upon human testimony, | have already 
spoken; so that I will only add, that 
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when it is said to depend upon the 
testimony of God, we have only to 
ascertain its divine origin to give a 
proposition founded upon it our im- 
mediate assent. Of the evidence of 
‘‘ Inspiration,” as it falls to the lot of so 
few to be favoured with it, I will say 
very little; only, that as it is deriv- 
ed immediately trom God, its force 
must be overwhelming ; and of course 
the propositions founded upon it will 
— as true as God is true, who cannot 
ie. 

I have thus made a few brief re- 
marks upon the various kinds of evi- 
dence, and upon the reliance we may 
place upon each. And if prejudice 
were altogether caused by an ignorance 
of these points, it would follow of 
course, that nothing further would be 
necessary than to overcome this igno- 
rance, in order to be entirely free 
from prejudices: but, as there is 
another cause of prejudice, viz. a 
wrong appropriation of our judgments, 
it will be necessary to make a few 
observations upon the causes which 
give rise to it. 

Were we in a state of innocence 
and purity, free from the corruptions 
which sin has introduced, our judg- 
ments would be unshackled, and our 
decisions correct; but as this is far 
from being the case in our present 
degraded state, it is incumbent upon 
us to inquire into those causes which 
operate as perverters of our judg- 
ments. These causes are too nume- 
rous to render it possible to give any 
tolerable account of them in a mere 
essay of this kind; therefore I shall 
not attempt it, but shall rest satisfied 
with merely noticing a few of the 
principal. 

As the passions make us view every 
kind of evidence through a false me- 
dium, and consequently prevent us 
from apportioning our judgments 
aright; they may, I think, be termed 
the most fruitful sources of prejudice. 
From which we may perceive the ne- 
cessity of keeping a continual watch 
over these disturbers of the mind; 
or otherwise, what were given to us by 
our Creator but as spurs to action, 
and to increase our happiness, will 
become the bane of our lives, and the 
destroyers of the best purposes of 
our souls. Parents, therefore, who 
teach their children to bring their 
passions under the government of 
reason, instruct them, in fact, in one 
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of the most important parts of logic. 
The wrong opinions which we form in 
infancy, when, our reason being im- 
mature, we were consequently inca- 
pable of estimating the value of the 
evidence upon which they were form- 
ed; and the attachment we form for 
them, from being so long our own; 
bias and pervert the mind strangely, 
by causing us to set a greater value 
upon such evidence than it deserves, 
and by that means producing a wrong 
appropriation of the judgment. 

From the course of nature, it is ne- 
cessary that we should pass through a 
state of infancy before we arrive at 
the stage of manhood ; and that the 
growth of reason should be progres- 
sive; so that the forming of a number 
of erroneous opinions may be perhaps 
inevitable: yet this is no excuse for 
continuing to embrace them, when we 
have sufficient reason to detect their 
fallacy ; but, on the contrary, it is our 
duty strictly to examine them, before 
we admit them as evidence, upon 
which to ground our present reason- 
ing. As the perverters of the judg- 
ment (as I said before) are so nume- 
rous, the specimens which I have 
given of them must suffice, so that I 
will hasten to conclude, by saying, 
that if the happiness of our lives de- 
pend in a great measure upon the cor- 
rectness of our opinions, and upon 
our minds being free from prejudice, 
the means of obtaining this end must 
be well worthy of our consideration. 
These means I hope I have proved te 
be, a strict examination of the evi- 
dence adduced in support of a propo- 
sition, to which we are going to give 
our assent; aad an apportioning of 
the degree of our assent to the degree 
of evidence which appears upon that 
examination. A due attention. to 
these points, it has been, therefore, 
the end of this essay to inculcate. 
Whether I have in any means attained 
to this, I know not: if I have, it will 
be a source of sincere pleasure to me ; 
—if I have not, the goodness of my 
intentions must console me. 

R. W. 


at 


FILIAL AFFECTION, 


As some Christian captives at Algiers, 
who bad been ransomed, were going 
to be discharged, the cruizers brought 
in a Swedish vessel. Among the crew 
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was the father of one of those cap- 
tives. The son soon made himself 
known to the father, but their distress 
at meeting in such a place was griev- 
ous to both. The young man, how- 
ever, considering that the slavery his 
father was doomed to, would inevi- 
tably put an end to his life, requested 
that he might be released, and he 
would himself cheerfully remain in his 
room. This-the Moors readily grant- 
ed; but when the Dey was made ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, he 
caused the son likewise to be set at 
liberty, as the reward of filial affec- 
tion. 
a ae 


ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM. 
ArcuHBISHOP Potter gave his son the 
two livings of Wrotham and Lydd, in 
Kent, both good ones, but out of the 
statutable distance, being above forty 
miles apart, whereas the canons re- 
quired them to be within twenty miles 
of each other. A clergyman applying 
to the Archbishop for a dispensation 
to hold two benefices, was informed 
that they were out of distance. “ If 
your Grace,” says the divine, “ will 
do me the favour to-look into the map 
of Kent, you will find that the livings 
in question are much nearer each 
other than Lydd and Wrotham.”—This 
argument was conclusive, and the 
dispensation was granted. 


I 
SUFFERINGS OF THE HORSE AND ASS. 


Hore Subsecive.—No. 3, 


“« T have ever thought, that there is a cer- 
tain degree of justice due from man to the 
creatures, as from man to man; and that an 
excessive ase of the creature’s labour is an 
injustice for which he must account.” 

Jupce HALe. 


It is with feelings of disgust and indig- 
nation, that I have often observed the 
most useful animals groaning beneath 
the cruelty of their inhuman masters ; 
who do not even seem to consider it 
their duty to be mercifal to those 
beasts that serve them. , 
The most inoffensive of all animals, 
the patient Ass, is daily exposed to 
all the accumulated hardships that a 
wanton and ignorant barbarity can 
inflict: he is generally the property of 
some merciless wretch, who considers 
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him as an outcast of nature; and 
although he serves his master with 
unequalled humility and patience, yet 
the sad unjust wages of his servi- 
tude are nothing but scourges, famine, 
and oppression. He is often laden 
with heavy burdens, far, very far be- 

ond his strength, and if, after exert- 
ing ali his powers, and straining every 
nerve to perform what is impossible, 
he remains invincible and immove- 
able; all the cruelties which sin can 
invent, and tyranny execute, are un- 
deservedly inflicted upon him. He 
is scourged and buffeted with merci- 
less severity. 

Asses, when very young, are capa- 
ble of being taught a variety of exer- 
cises, but the education of these useful 
little animals is totally neglected; and 
although they display a considerable 
share of beauty, sprightliness, and 
agility, yet these good qualities are 
soon lost under the tyrannical domi- 
nion of the monster, man. The ass is 
strong, affectionate, humble, patient, 
and tranquil. How often do we sce 
his strength exhausted with fatigue, 
his affection treated with contempt, 
and his humility, patience, and tran- 
quillity, with insult, negligence, and 
oppression! In short, his services are 
indispensable, and his sufferings incal- 
eulable ; his days are spent in toil 
and drudgery, and his nights in saun- 
tering about naked lanes and high 
roads, where he vainly endeavours to 
collect a sufficiency of food to satisfy 
the cravings of his appetite, and to 
support that strength on which his 
diabolical master places so much re- 
liance. 

We find the finest breed of asses in 
Spain, and this can be attributed to 
nothing but the great care and indul- 
gence which are there bestowed upon 
these industrious animals. Pliny in- 
forms us, that a male ass, of Romish 
breed, was sold for a sum exceeding 
three thousand pounds of English mo- 
ney; and Varro also assures us, that 
he knew a she-ass in Rome, that was 
sold for nearly five hundred pounds. 
These facts (and many others might 
be advanced) will surely be sufficient 
to convince any reasonable person, 
that if asses were to receive the same 
care and indulgence as horses, they 
would then become much more useful, 
stately, and beautiful animals, than 
we generally find them, in a state of 
domestication. 





Indeed, the treatment that many 
Horses receive, isa wretched recom- 
pense for their unparalleled docility 
and dispatch. Perhaps there are no 
breeds of horses in the world that can 
claim a superiority over the British, 
in regard to elegance of form, aston- 
ishing strength, and quickness of 
dispatch. Among many well authen- 
ticated English racers, which have 
surprised us with their astonishing 
fleetness, may be particularized the 
celebrated Childers, Bay Malton, and 
Eclipse. The first of these was un- 
doubtedly the swiftest liorse ever 
known to man; and the exploits he 
has performed are truly astonishing. 
He ran against all the celebrated 
horses of the time in which he lived, 
and was allowed to be the champion 
of the course; having never been 
known to fail bearing away the prize. 
The general progress of this justly 
celebrated horse, was no less than 
eighty-two feet and a half in a second 
of time; a degree of swiftness which 
no other horse has ever been capable 
of performing. Bay Malton has been 
known to run four miles in the short 
space of seven minutes and forty-four 
seconds. Eclipse was much fleeter 
than Bay Malton; and, excepting 
Childers, the swiftest racer ever 
known. He died at the age of twenty- 
six. The surprising horse, Matchem, 
arrived at the age of thirty-two years, 
which may be considered as very 
great for a race-horse, and indeed for 
any kind of horse, when we take into 
consideration the brutal system of 
cruelty to which they are so often ex- 
posed. The following authenticated 
instance of longevity in a draught- 
horse, will, I am persuaded, be very 
acceptable to a certain class of read- 
ers. It is an extract from a letter 
which I received from my father a few 
days ago. 

** The horse to which you allude in 
your’s of the 19th, and which has ex- 
cited so much interest in Manchester, 
is now living at Latchford, near War- 
rington. Your friend, Mr. Henry 
Harrison, of Young-street, assures 
me that he has known this horse for a 
period of at least fifty-nine years. Mr. 
Harrison was about fifteen years old 
when he first became acquainted with 
him; and he supposes that he was 
then about two years of age. His 
master, perhaps grateful for his faith- 
ful services, took him from the Gin- 
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wheel at the Old Quay, a few months | and thus hemorrhage is 


revented. 


ago, since which he has not worked.” | But it often happens that the vessels 


The absurd and cruel practice of 
nicking the tails of horses, still con- 
tinues to be prevalent in Europe; and 
I am sorry it is in my power to own, 
that this scandalous practice is sanc- 
tioned by some of the most eminent 
horse-dealers, as well as private gen- 
tlemen. What Christian heart can 
bear to see an ignorant and unmer- 
ciful farrier take up his operating 
knife, and cut three or four dreadfal 
gashes in the tail; to see him dress 
the wounds with powdered rosin, spi- 
rits of wine, and other stimulating 
substances; or to see him lap up the 
mangled tail, still weltering in blood, 
and fix it in the machine or pulley, 
where it is to remain powerfully sus- 
pended for seven or eight days? 
Again, might not the barbarous cus- 
tom of curtailing or docking the tails 
of horses be dispensed with? In de- 
priving them of their tails, do we not 
expose them to many inconveniences? 
and is it not violating the cause of 
humanity, to rob them of the only 
appendage which nature has given 
them as a security against the cease- 
less annoyance of insects, and to hide 
those parts which she never intended 
to be exposed? 

There are so many advocates for the 
practice of curtailing, that I do not 
expect any thing I could say, would 
be of much moment ; bat it is impos- 
sible for any humane mind to tolerate 
the barbarous and very painful means 
commonly employed to stop the bleed- 
ing from the vessels necessarily di- 
vided in the operation. Instead of 
applying a tourniquet to stop the flow 
of blood into the lower end of the 
principal artery, and removing the 
tail with a sharp knife, it is customary 
to cut it off at one stroke with a kind 
of large shears, and to stop the he- 
morrhage byapplying ared-hotsearing- 
iron. How much more rational, and 
exceedingly less painful, would it be, 
to secure the blood-vessels by tying 
them with ligatures! Secondary he- 
morrhage would then be effectually 
prevented; excessive inflammation 
would seldom occur; and the cure 
would always be much more speedy 
and certain. In accidental wounds of 
superficial or even deep-seated vessels, 
farriers almost universally apply ac- 
tual or potential cauteries, which form 
an eschar of greater or less extent, 





are too deeply situated, or the hemor- 
rhage too profuse to be stopped by 
these means; besides, it frequently 
occurs, that the hot iron brings off the 
burnt part along with it, or the eschar 
separates when we are least upon our 
guard; and under any one of these 
circumstances, the hemorrhage may 
prove fatal. 

To conclude: Every scientific vete- 
rinary surgeon knows, that he can put 
an almost immediate stop to the most 
profuse hemorrhage by the applica- 
tion of ligatures, or the different modi- 
fications of compression. I am of 
Opinion, that the painful operation of 
firing is performed too often, and that 
hundreds of horses are annually lamed 
through the laziness of blacksmiths, 
who too often accommodate feet to 
shoes, instead of shoes to the feet. 

Were I to endeavour to enumerate 
the sufferings of the brute creation, 
owing to the perversion of human 
nature, I should soon tire the most 
serious readers, and should at last be 
obliged to relinquish-the task, as one 
of fathomless extent. If we examine 
the domestic economy of an hundred 
families, we shall find that ninety of 
them suffer their children to make 
poor inoffensive animals the subjects 
of their pastimes: thus their tender 
minds become inured to an inveterate 
habit of cruelty ; and by the continu- 
ance of barbarous sovereignty, many 
children, who would have been valu- 
able members of society, had they 
received a pious education, become 
the professed enemies of every Chris- 
tian virtue. 

J. NUTTALL. 

Handsworth Woodhouse, 

8th Oct. 1822. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVING POETS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Tue father of this ingenious, but ec- 


centric writer, was a divine and 
schoolmaster at Ottery St. Mary, in 
Devonshire, where he died at the age 
of sixty-two, in 1782, when this, his 
youngest son, was only nine years 
old. Mr. Coleridge was a man of 
considerable abilities, an excellent 
instructor, and an exemplary parish 
priest; but having a large family of 
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thirteen children, and only a small 
vicarage, he could leave behind him 
but a scanty provision for their sup- 
port. To lessen the burden, a pre- 
sentation was procured for the admis- 
sion of the subject of this sketch into 
Christ’s Hospital, where he was placed 
in the grammar school, at the same 
time that the present Dr. Middleton, 
Bishop of Calcutta, was in the first 
form. Coleridge made a rapid pro- 
gress in Latin and Greek, for which 
he often received laudatory expres- 
sions of kindness fron Mr. Bowyer, 
the head master, who was a perfect 
Orbilius, and, though friendly to poetic 
composition, a. bitter enemy to all 
extraneous ornament, and mythologic 
allusions. ‘‘ When we were studying 
the Greek tragic poets,” says Mr. 
Coleridge, ‘‘he made us read Shak- 
speare and Milton as lessons; and 
they were the lessons too which re- 
quired most time and trouble to bring 
up, so as to escape his censure. I 
learned from him that poetry, even 
that of the loftiest, and seemingly 
that of the wildest odes, had a logic 
of its own, as severe as that of science, 
and more difficult, because more sub- 
tle, more complex, and dependent on 
more fugitive causes. In our English 
compositions, for the last three years 
of our school education, he shewed 
no mercy to phrase, metaphor, or 
image, unsupported by a sound sense, 
or where the same sense might have 
been conveyed with equal force and 
dignity in plainer words. Lute, harp, 
and lyre, muse and inspirations, Pe- 
gasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene, 
were all an abomination to him.”— 
‘“‘There was one custom of our mas- 
ter’s, which I cannot pass over in 
silence, because I think it worthy of 
imitation. He would often permit our 
theme exercises, under some pretext 
of want of time, to accumulate, till 
each lad had four or five to be looked 
over. Then, placing the whole num- 
ber abreast on his desk, he would ask 
the writer why this or that sentence 
might not have found as appropriate 
a place under this or that thesis ; and 
if no satisfactory answer was returned, 
and two faults of the same kind were 
found in one exercise, the irrevocable 
verdict followed; the exercise was 
torn, and another, on the same sub- 
ject, ordered to be produced, in addi- 
tion to the tasks of the day. The reader 
will, I trust, excuse this tribute of re- 
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collection to a man, whose severities, 
even now, not seldom furnish the 
dreams by which blind fancy would 
fain interpret to the mind the painful 
sensations of distempered sleep; but 
neither lessen nor dim the deep sense 
of my moral and intellectual obliga- 
tions. He sent us to the university 
excellent Latin and Greek scholars, 
and tolerable Hebraists. Yet our 
classical knowledge was the least of 
the good gifts which we derived from 
his zealous and conscientious tutor- 
age. He is now gone to his final 
reward, full of years, and full of ho- 
nours, even of those honours which 
were dearest to his heart, as gratefully 
bestowed by that school, and still 
binding him to the interest of that 
school in which he had been himself 
educated, and to which, during his 
whole life, he was a dedicated be- 
ing.” 

At the age of sixteen, Coleridge 
began to feel the poetic furor in 
earnest, by reading Bowles’s Sonnets, 
which he copied and imitated, more 
to the satisfaction of his companions 
than of his good old schoolmaster, 
who would fain have restrained his 
ardour, and drawn him to more sober 
pursuits. But our young student was 
an enthusiast more ways than one; 
and besides his flights in the airy 
regions of poesy, he ventured to 
plunge into the depths of metaphysics 
and mysticism. Instead of storing 
his mind with facts and firm conclu- 
sions, he busied his imagination with 
attempting to penetrate the obscuri- 
ties of Behmenism, to discover the 
occult qualities of nature, and the 
hidden springs by which the material 
and spiritual worlds are connected. 
This propensity to abstraction was 
attended with an itch for disputation, 
always choosing those dark and doubt- 
ful subjects, which the divine poet 
describes the fallen angels beguiling 
the eternal hours with, in their dole- 
ful state, yet “ found no end, in wan- 
dering mazes lost.” 

A mind so unhinged, flitting and 
doubting between airy fanaticism and 
gloomy scepticism, was ill prepared 
to endure academic discipline, and 
the routine of scientific exercises, 
necessary to be gone through prepa- 
ratory to the taking a degree in the 
University of Cambridge. Our au- 
thor was admitted a student of Jesus 
College, in 1792, and he distinguished 
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himself there as a good Greek scholar, 
by some epigrams in that language, 
which, if they did not procure him 
any honour from Alma Mater, attract- 
ed the notice of Dr. Parr, who en- 
rolled the author among the Cantabri- 
gian worthies, worthy of record in one 
of his long tails te the long Spital 
sermon, preached by him at. Christ 
Church, in 1800... Mr. Coleridge was 
destined by his friends for his father’s 
profession, but the French revolution 
marred their hopes; and he left the 
University, with nothing but his ta- 
lents to rely upon, and the world 
before him “‘ where to choose his place 
of rest.” Unfortunately, that place he 
has never yet found; thus affording 
another melancholy instance of genius 
running to seed, for want of a proper 
direction at the beginning, and of 
judgment in its progress. 

Previous to leaving Cambridge, our 
young poet published an historic dra- 
ma, as he called it, entitled ‘‘ The 
Fail of Robespierre,’’ which consisted 
in fact of nothing more than a versifi- 
cation of the most passionate speeches 
delivered in the National Convention. 
This piece, however, shewed the turn 
which Coleridge had now taken, and 
that instead of pursuing the even and 
profitable course of study, necessary 
to qualify him for the sacred profes- 
sion, he was immersed over head and 
ears in the stormy billows of revolu- 
tionary politics. 

That he was capable of better things, 
appeared from a small collection of 
sonnets and other poems, which about 
the same time he ventured to send into 
the world, and which met with a more 
favourable reception from the critics, 
than his drama. Coleridge now quit- 
ted the University, to engage in the 
more than Herculean labour of purify- 
ing society from the corruptions of 
kingcraft and priestcraft, for such, in 
the judgment of the New Lights, were 
all the existing political institutions in 
Europe, not excepting those of Eng- 
land. This was a bold project for a 
youth of one-and-twenty; but the 
times were out of joint, and every 
unfledged stripling fancied himself 
qualified, and even called upon, to 
turn legislator, to change forms of 
government, and to restore man to 
his primeval dignity. The moral 
world was to be reduced to its ele- 
ments, that the wisdom of these rege- 
nerators might be displayed in recom- 
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posing the whole in a more beautiful 
manner, purged from all dross, and 
rendered incapable of being again 
made the instrument of mischievous 
spirits. 

Nothing but ignorance of human 
nature could excuse this strange fren- 
zy, in minds warm with sensibility, 
and, as it should seem, in love with 
virtue. Butit never struck them that 
man, in the social state, is the crea- 
ture of discipline and habits, over 
whom authority is necessary, not only 
to keep him from doing injury to 
others, but to train him in the path of 
rectitude for his own happiness. The 
first thing, however, which entered 
into the heads of our political perfec- 
tionists, was, the idea of carrying 
civilization to the highest pitch of 
excellence, without laws or distinc- 
tions, the consequence of which would 
have been universal anarchy, unless 
the passions could have been eradi- 
cated. That, however, was impos- 
sible, and so our author found it by 
his own experience, for on going to 
Bristol, to join Lovell and Southey in 
their pantisocratical scheme, he fell 
in love with one of the three Miss 
Frickers, whose romantic spirits and 
personal charms subjugated the trium- 
virate of reformers to such a degree, 
that marriage ensued, and the ideal 
republic vanished. 

During the residence of Mr. Cole- 
ridge at Bristol, he delivered, in the 
large room over the corn market, a 
course of lectures, in which he en- 
forced with great energy, the necessity 
of revolutions, even in this country, 
upon the basis of equal rights and 
community of property. Here, also, 
he published some political pamphlets, 
of a like tendency, and began a peri- 
odical paper, called ‘‘ The Watch- 
man,” the object of which was to rouse 
the people to active exertions in the 
restoration of liberty, and the esta- 
blishment of a perfect commonwealth. 
To promulgate these doctrines, and 
procure subscribers for the support of 
his literary undertaking, he became 
an itinerant lecturer on politics; but 
though he met with many hearers in 
public houses, who approved of his 
principles, and bowed to him as an 
oracle, he found very few disposed to 
contribute their mite towards the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. This wasrather 
hard, considering how liberally Dr. 
Priestley had been aided at Birming- 
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ham, where about four or five hun- 
dred pounds a year were raised by 
subscription, for a considerable pe- 
riod, to defray the charges attending 
his numerous publications in defence 
of Unitarianism. Mr. Coleridge had 
no such good luck in the manufactur- 
ing districts through which he tra- 
velled; and the members of his 
** Watchman,” instead of illuminating 
the minds of the people by a wide cir- 
culation, were employed, as long as 
they lasted, every morning in lighting 
the author’s own fire. 

When the warning voice of this 
guardian of liberty ceased to be heard, 
which was in the summer of 1796, our 
author found it expedient to seck a 
retirement in an obscure village called 
Stowey, at the foot of the Quantock 
Hills, in Somersetshire, where also 
Mr. Wordsworth had a cottage. A 
congeniality of sentiment produced a 
firm friendship, and the two poets be- 
eame inseparable; but being strangers 
to the natives of the place where they 
resided, and their conversation being 
above the ordinary level, they naturally 
enough excited much notice, and some 
suspicion. One person concluded 
they were cither agents for the French 
republic, or incendiaries connected 
with some conspiracy against govern- 
ment. These surmises were strength- 
ened into conviction, by hearing Cole- 
ridge sometimes drop a word or two, 
in discourse with his friend, on the 
politics of the day. The man, in con- 
sequence, who had formed his judg- 
ment of their character, resolved to 
observe their movements; and often, 
when they had no idea that any one 
was near, he listened behind them, in 
their rambles on the hills, or along 
the sea shore: After watching them 
in this manner for some weeks, with- 
out being discovered himself, or ga- 
thering any thing on which to ground 
an information, he very candidly ac- 
knowledged how he had been em- 
ployed. 

While in this secluded state, Mr. 
Coleridge wrote several poems, and 
some pieces for the periodical prints ; 
but the remuneration was scanty, and 
his embarrassments increased so much, 
that he left Somersetshire, and, as we 
have been credibly informed, enlisted 
into a regiment of horse, quartered 
at Reading; but the officers, on ascer- 
taining who he was, generously grant- 
ed him his discharge. This circum- 
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stance coming to the knowledge of 
the late Mr. Wedgewood, in Stafford- 
shire, he took our author under his 
protection, settled on him a liberal 
annuity, and sent him to Germany to 
acquire the language, and to complete 
those studies, which he had so indis- 
creetly left unfinished, by quitting 
Cambridge to instruct the unenlight- 
ened in the arcana of political philo- 
sophy. 

During the stay of Mr. Coleridge 
abroad, his wife and children resided 
with Mr. Southey, at Keswick, where 
also Mrs. Lovell, who had been left a 
widow in destitute circumstances, 
found an asylum. What was the end 
proposed by this course of proceeding 
on the part of Mr. Coleridge, we are 
not told, but it does not appear to 
have had any other good effect than 
that of making him better acquainted 
with the living languages, which en- 
abled him to become secretary to Sir 
Alexander Ball, on his being appoint- 
ed Governor of Malta. This sitaa- 
tion, however, he did not long retain; 
and after visiting Rome, he returned 
to England, more enlarged in know- 
ledge than improved in circumstan- 
ces. He now became a writer for the 
newspapers, a translator of German 
plays, and a lecturer on polite litera- 
ture at the Royal Institution. One of 
the subjects discussed by him was 
Education ; and having considered at 
some length, the new system of Lan- 
caster, when he came to the discipli- 
narian part, in which one boy was 
made to act the part of a beadle or 
executioner to another, .the lecturer 
threw the book down with vengeance 
from the rostrum on the floor, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ No boy who has been subject 
to punishments like these, will stand 
in fear of Newgate, or feel any 
horror at the thoughts of a slave 
ship!” 

Mr. Coleridge next gave lectures at 
different places, upon poetic compo- 
sition, and the plays of Shakspeare ; 
but the little interest which this spe- 
cies of entertainment was calculated 
to excite, soon subsided; whether 
from the want of novelty in the subject, 
or of attraction in the manner of treat- 
ing it, we cannot take upon ourselves 
to determine. It is to be lamented, 
however, that a person so endowed 
with native genius, and enriched by 
acquired learning, should have been 
driven to the necessity of making a 
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show of his intellectual powers for a 
precarious subsistence. Had he con- 
trived any thing in the nature of a 
phantasmagoric spectacle, to deceive 
the eye, he might have profited by 
the ingenuity of his invention; but 
lectures which required the exercise 
of thought on the part of his audience, 
were not likely to succeed in a capital 
where people go to exhibitions only for 
amusement. 

Nor were the literary exertions of 
Mr. Coleridge, as an author, much 
more advantageous to him than his 
lectures. He began a paper called 
“The Friend,” which had the fate of 
his ‘‘ Watchman;” he produced also 
what he called ‘‘ Lay. Sermons,” with 
no better suecess; and his tragedy, 
entitled “‘ Remorse,” though possess- 
ing many poetic beauties, was not 
adapted to the stage. He next pub- 
lished two poetic tales, one bearing 
the title of “Christabel,” and the 
other ‘“‘ Kulla Khan;” both wild and 
improbable fictions, displaying a glar- 
ing mixture of beauties and deformi- 
ties. The “ Biographia Literaria,” in 
two volumes, printed in 1817, would 
have been an entertaining and instruc- 
tive work, had the author given. more 
narrative and less disquisition. The 
few anecdotes contained ‘in this lite- 
rary life of Mr. Coleridge, are so 
amusing; that the reader is vexed at 
finding no more entertainment of the 
same sort. One of these shall be here 
selected, because it is characteristic, 
and throws light upon one branch of 
modern criticism. ’ 

“Some years ago,” says Mr. Cole- 
ridge, ‘a gentleman, the chief writer 
and conductor of a celebrated Review, 
he might as well have said the Edin- 

urgh,| distinguished by its hostility 
to Mr. Southey, spenta day or two at 
Keswick. That he was, without di- 
minution on this account, treated with 
every hospitable attention by -Mr. 
Southey and myself, I need not say. 
But one thing I may venture to notice, 
that at no period of my life do I re- 
member to have received so many, 
and such high-coloured compliments, 
in so short a space of time. He was 
likewise circumstantially informed by 
what series of accidents it had hap- 
pened that Mr. Wordsworth, r. 
Southey, and I, had become neigh- 
bours ; and how utterly unfounded 
was the supposition, that we consi- 
dered ourselyes as belonging to any 





common school, but that of good 
sense, confirmed by the long-establish- 
ed models of the best times of Greece, 
Rome, Italy, and England; and still 
more groundless the notion that Mr. 
Southey, (for as to myself, I had pub- 
lished so little, and that little of so 
little importance, as to make it almost 
ludicrous to mention my name at all,) 
could have been concerned in the for- 
mation of a poetic sect with Mr. 
Wordsworth, when so many of his 
works had been published, not only 
previously to any acquaintance be- 
tween them, but before Mr. Words- 
worth himself had written any thing 
but in a diction ornate, and uniformly 
sustained; when, too, the slightest éx- 
amination will make it evident, that 
between those and the after writings 
of Mr. Southey, there exists no other 
difference than that of a progressive 
degree of execllence, from progres- 
sive development of power, and pro- 
gressive facility from habit and in- 
crease of experience. Yet, among 
the first articles which this man wrote 
after his return from Keswiek, we 
were characterized as ‘‘'The school of 
whining and h hondriacal poets, 
that haunt the lakes.” 

“In reply to a letter from the same 
gentleman, in which he had asked me 
whether I was in earnest in preferring 
the style of Hooker te that of Dr. 
Johnson; and Jeremy Taylor to Burke; 
I stated, somewhat at large, the com- 
parfative excellencies and defects 
which characterized our best prose 
writers, from the Reformation to the 
first half of Charles If. and that of 
those who had flourished during the 
present reign and the preceding one. 
About twelve months afterwards, a 
review appeared on the same subject, 
in the conclading paragraph of which, 
the reviewer asserts, that his chief 
motive for entering into the discus- 
sion was to separate a rational and 
qualified admiration of our elder poets, 
from the indiscriminate enthusiasm of 
arecent school, who praised what they 
did not understand, and caricatured 
what they were unable to imitate. 
And that no doubt might be left con- 
cerning the persons alluded to, the 
writer annexes the names of Miss 
Baillie, Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge. For that which follows, I 
have only hearsay evidence, but yet 
such as demands my belief, viz. that 
on being questioned concerning this 
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apparently wanton attack, more espe- 
cially with reference to Miss Baillie, 
the writer had stated as his motives, 
that this lady when at Edinbargh had 
declined a proposal of introducing him 
to her; that Mr. Southey had written 
against him; and Mr. Wordsworth 
had. talked contemptuously of him; 
and that, as to Coleridge, he had 
noticed him, merely because the 
names of Southey, and Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge, always went toge- 
ther.” 

About the same time that he pub- 
lished the farrago of facts and opini- 
ons which he styled his Literary Life, 
Mr. Coleridge favoured the world with 
a work, bearing the truly ominous 
title of “ Sibylline Leaves ;” being a 
collection of his scattered poetry, in- 
troduced by a very splenetic preface, 
complaining of the public taste, and 
taking a last farewell of Parnassus. 
Bat there is a fatality attending those 
who have once enlisted in the service 
of the muses; and though our author 
had not found that service in any de- 
gree profitable, be could not so easily 
shake it off as he imagined. The fit 
soon returned upon him, and within a 
few months after his abjuration, he 
produced one of his best pieces, enti- 
tled “‘ Zapolia, a Christmas Tale, in 
two parts.” This dramatic poem is a 
palpable imitation of Shakspeare’s 
‘Winter’s Tale, and the scene, which 
is completely tragic, is laid in Mlyria; 
butit would be difficult to render the 
plot interesting on the stage. As a 
m, it possesses many striking 
uties; which would be more pleas- 
ing if the author had not disfigured 
them by uncouth language, and a me- 
taphysical jargon, drawn from the 
dreams of, Kant and other German 
visionaries. This was the last public 
appearance of Mr. Coleridge as a 
poet, but he has been, as we under- 
stand, employedin some literary con- 
cerns with others; particalarly in the 
unfortunate ‘* Eneyclopedia Metropo- 
litana,” the prospectus to which is too 
characteristic of his style, and manner 
of thinking, to be mistaken. Z. 
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The following anecdotes of Insanity 
are taken from the recollections of my 
own practice ;— 








A gentleman, who was, at the time 
to which I allude, under a violent 
paroxysm. of mania, and confined to 
his room, was called upon by an old 
acquaintance, who had not seen him 
for several, years. Upon going into 
his apartment, the gentleman said to 
the person who conducted him, “Will 
he know me, Sir?”—“O dear, yes, 
he knows every body,” was the reply. 
This the gentleman overheard, and 
laughed. ‘*What do you laugh at, 
Sir?” said the attendant. ‘‘ Why,” 
said he, “I don’t know every body, 
but I know all those that I used to 
know,” putting out his hand at the 
same time tothe stranger, and calling 
him by his name. 

I once knew a patient, who was so 
violent and vindictive, that the secur- 
ing of his arms and legs, so that he 
could neither strike nor kick, was 
absolutely necessary. In this state 
he continued raving, and abusing all 
about him. Among other things, he 
observed respecting bimself, ‘‘ What 
a shame for a man of my consequence 
to be kept as a prisoner! what is the 
reason of it? what has brought me to 
this?” I replied in a whisper, “ Your 
pride, Sir.” Never shall I forget 
that look of rationality and placidity, 
which his countenance immediately 
assumed. ‘* Give me your hand, Sir, 
give me your hand,” said he: “ I had 
thought you must be mad for treating 
me as you have done ; but I ask your 
pardon; you are a wise and under- 
standing man, for admitting pride to 
be my complaint, you have taken a 
most excellent way to cure me. Your 
physic, and your authority, and these 
shackles, will cure pride, I’ll warrant 
them.” 

Walking out with a patient on one 
occasion, we meta gentleman of our 
acquaintance; to whom, after the first 
salutations were over, the patient 
said, ‘‘ Well, Sir, I don’t eat the 
bread of idleness at Spring Vale. 
What with eating and drinking, tak- 
ing medicine, and walking over these 
hills, &c, our time is pretty well 
taken up. Besides, I am busy com- 
posing a book. I am writing a sort of 
epitome of the history of man, from 
his cradle to his grave.”—* Very 
well,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ when you 
publish your book, I shall take care 
to be a purchaser.”—* What!” said 
the patient, “ publish a book,—a mad- 
man publish a book,—why, was such 
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a thing ever heard of?’—* O, but,” 
said the gentleman, “‘ you don’t call 
yourself a madman.”—* No, no,” he 
replied, “‘ I don’t call myself a mad- 
man, but master here does.” And 
truly I did, for a more confirmed and 
inveterate case of insanity I never 
saw. 

At another time I was walking out 
with him, and we were accosted by a 
beggar. “ Art thou in real distress?” 
said my patient. ‘‘I am, indeed,” re- 
plied the beggar. ‘‘ Dost thou want 
food?” said the other. “I do, Sir, I 
assure you,” was the reply. ‘* Well, 
then, said the patient, ‘ silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have 
I will give unto thee.’ I will give thee 
advice: go into the next village, and 
feign thyself mad; the people will 
then take thee up, and carry thee to 
that house above there, and they'll 
give thee plenty of food.—I want to 
fast, and they will not let me. The 
scripture says, ‘fast and pray ;* now 
I only want to fast and pray, but as 
they will not let me fast, I cannot 
pray.” I must observe here, that 
previous to his being put under my 
care, he had fasted six days at one 
time ; but, upon seeing me, he said 
it was all over, and he began to eat: 
and yet in a little time he was as ob- 
stinate with me, till he found that I 
could force food into him with little 
trouble. He then said, he might as 
well take it quietly. At one time, 
observing that we were annoyed with 
some sheep breaking into our premi- 
ses from the adjoining waste, he called 
out to me, ‘*Master, I'll tell you how 
to keep those sheep away :—you have 
only to catch the leader, and drench 
him with some of your physic, and 
hang me if either he or any of the 
flock will ever come again.” 

A gentleman who had made his 
eseazpe from the asylum, after being 
taken, on finding himself closel 
watched, came to me and said, “ 
confess that I have been wrong in 
escaping; but to put you at ease on 
my account, I promise, upon my ho- 
nour, that from this time I will never 
run away,—and you well know that I 
am too tenacious of my honour ever 
to violate it.” Soon after this, how- 
ever, he again made his escape, and 
I was put to much trouble and ex- 


‘pense in having him brought back. 


On his return, he came with a great 
deal of confidence to shake hands with 





me. “No,” I said, “ I will not shake 
hands with any such person as you 
are; a pretty expense we have been 
at! What de you think of yourself? 
did you not promise upon your word 
of honour that you would never run 
away? With a most sly look, he 
replied, “Sir, I did not run away, I 
walked every step.” 

Once, at breakfast, the morning be- 
ing fine, I said, Well, now, ladies, for 
a long walk! nothing like exertion in 
these cases; nothing is got by sitting 
still.”"—-* True,” said one of them, 
“how should the mind regain its ra- 
tional powers, if it is not rationally 
exercised?” These words should be 
written in letters of gold, and placed 
in every house where the cure of insa- 
nity is attempted ; and yet they were 
spoken by one really insane. 

An unfortunate lady, who from 
gross ill treatment for full seven years 
before, being put under my care, had 
become fatuous. She would sit mut- 
tering to herself, and it was but sel- 
dom possible to make her speak. In 
this state she was sitting one day 
with some other ladies, who were not 
so bad as herself, but were capable 
of conversing; and they were telling 
the causes which brought them to 
Spring Vale: One came to be cured 
of the rheumatism, another of a con- 
sumption, but all concealed the real 
cause. At last one of them said, 
“ Well, Miss S. and what was it that 
brought you to Spring Vale?” With 
a quick manner, as a suddenly 
roused from a stupor, with that 
keen sarcastic look for which she had 
been noticed in her er days, she 
said, “Oh, I came to be cured of m 
megrims :” as much as to say, I'll 
the truth; and you, I know, have been 
telling falsehoods. 

If any mental attack can be made 
upon the hallucinations of insanity, 
with a prospect of success, it must be 
by the shafts of ridicule. I have often 
been highly pleased with the adroit- 
ness of my patients in ridiculing the 
folly of other patients, though they 
were affected in a similar way them- 
selves. And even in those low de- 
sponding cases, which require every 
possible consolation, I have 

uently observed, with great delight 
the sympathies of friendship exerted 
by those afflicted with the same dis- 
ease, with most happy éffect; so that, 
under constant and judicious regula- 
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tions, the insane may be the best soci- 
ety foreach other. But it is not in 
wit or repartee, or.in the occasional 
expression of the social feelings, that 
the nature of insanity shall be deter- 
mined. Those afflicted with this ma- 
lady may, generally, under proper 
management, be rendered agreeable 
and intelligent companions, capable 
of communicating any knowledge they 
previously possessed ; and while those 
of a lower rank in life shall be capable 
of useful employment, those of a 
higher shall be able to exhibit their 
superior education to the best ad- 


vantage. 
THos. BAKEWELL, 
ing-Vale, near Stone, 
Sept. 20, 1822. 
( To be continued. ) 





I 
STRICTURES ON PRIDE. 





«Pride was not made for man.” 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


Or all the objeets which excite satire 
and contempt, there is none more 
ridiculous than pride ; for, arising from 
an opinion of self-saperiority, it bears 
upon itself the stamp of egotism. It 
is the custom of some people, when 
they want to know the worth or im- 
ortance of an individual, to examine 
eg and trace his genealogy: 
if he chance to be equally bigh-born 
with themselves, he is judged to be 
worthy of friendship and esteem; but 
if the contrary. happen to be. the case, 
he. is i jately discarded as a 
mean and beggarly paper, Now, 
were ridicule out of the.case, and did 
not. such. condact, even at the first 
e, expose itself to laughter, every 
reflecting being would pronounce it 
despicable in the extreme, because it 
derogates from the wisdom of God. 
He has appointed every man a sphere, 
in which he may act both honuurably 
and usefully; nay, the talents given 
1o each individual by his Maker, are 
capable of raising him to notice and 
esteem ; and he must be despised, for- 
sooth, because he happens to want a 
particular favour, which has been 
given to another! It is the same as 
contemning the ox for being unac- 
uainted with the classics. But how 
requently is this conduct pursued |— 
the rich man despises the poor for his 
poverty ; the learned slights the un- 


Strictures on Pride. 
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educated because he has not had so 
many opportunities of improvement 
as himself; and pride, joined with 
weakness and insolence, spreads itself 
on every side of us. 

Flattery so coincides with the pas- 
sions and propensities of man, that 
when he cannot get the praise and 
adulation of his fellow-creatures, he 
fills himself up with his own, and, 
intoxicated with self-esteem, becomes 
proud, haughty, and consequently 
worthless. Now, the conduct of such 
a person as this, evidently shews him 
to possess a shallow mind, as it proves 
him to be destitute of self-knowledge, 
which is indispensably necessary to 
the proper regulation of our actions ; 
and it finally draws upon him the cen- 
sure and opprobrium of the world. I 
have attempted to shew the evil and 
folly of pride, when brought into ae- 
tion; and I will now exhibit it as it 
exists in the mind, in the state of 
inordinate self-esteem. In order to 
do this effectually, I will put the 
thoughts of such a person as I have 
just been describing, into the form of 
a soliloquy :—‘‘ I am wise, great, and 
good ; nay, I am wiser, greater, and 
better, than all I. see around me. 
With my accomplishments and edaca- 
tion, I am worthy to command the 
admiration and esteem of all the 
world; for superiority is my distine- 


tion, and to enjoy the praise of man- 


kind must be my lot. They talk of 
Shakspeare’s greatness; but his father 
was a woolcomber, while 1 am. nobly 


‘descended. We hear of the vietories 


of Alexander; but his neck was awk- 
ward and awry, while mine is straight 
and handsome: and, in short, com- 
pared with most of my fellow-crea-+ 
tures, I am entitled to superior rank 
and honours. Now that I begin to 
see my own worth, I will despise all 
the plebeians who may be in any way, 
inferior to me, for | certainly am be- 
fore all.in the endowments of both 
mind and body.” If this specimen be 
correct, (and I have no doubt that 
many a proud map, if his thoughts 
were inspected, would be found in- 
dulging in far more extravagant ideas 
than these,) how foolishly ridiculous, 
extravagantly weak, and unaccount- 
ably depraved, a proud heart must be! 
A person indulging in these thoughts, 
very nearly resembles the donkey, 
having long ears, to listen with delight 
to his own praises, eyen when dic- 
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tated by his own heart,—but, like that 
hardy animal, possessing at the same 
time a mind unparalleled in stupi- 
dity. 

A proud man, when exercising his 
pride, does it under the idea, that he 
is superior to the person whom he de- 
spises ; whereas, on the contrary, by 
the very exercise of pride, he proves 
himself to be a fallen creature. Were 
mankind in their pristine state of vir- 
tae, no one could possibly esteem 
himself above his fellow-creatures, 
because that virtue, when equally dis- 
seminated through the earth, would 
have levelled to its standard all its 
subjects. Hence, by priding our- 
selves above the rest of our species, 
we only afford proof of human depra- 
vity. This conduct, then, is like that 
of a man, who, to prove his superior 
honesty, should go out and rob the 
first traveller he meets. 

If we take a general view of the 
way in which nature treats the chil- 
dren of men, we shall find that pride, 
and every thing savouring of it, is 
contrary to all her established regula- 
tions ; but let it be kept in mind, that by 
nature I do not mean the evil propen- 
sities of man’s heart, but that stated, 
fixed, and settled way of divine go- 
vernance, to which every human being 
is subject. And here we see no dis- 
tinction, no pride, no superiority :— 
here disease or health, weakness or 
strength, is fixed to no particular 
class or condition of men ;—but the 
young, the old, the rich, the poor, the 
learned and unlearned, the wise, the 
fool, the beggar, and the king, are all 
subject to the same evils, cheered by 
the same comforts, and partake of 
the same common diversities. ~ But 
if piety and happiness are to be the 
standard of superiority, (as they 
should,) I may say, that in the cottages 
of the poor, viewing the subject in a 
general point of light, there is more 
real piety, and untarnished happiness, 
than in the palaces of the rich, the 
noble, or the great. 

Let the proud man consider the 
State of all the human race when life 
shall be over;—let him go to the grave, 
where nature ends her operations ;— 
there will he see that all the offspring 
of Adam lie together; that all dis- 
tinctions of rank and title, fame and 
honour, are buried in the dust :—then 
let him reflect but for a moment on 
his own case, and he will find that his 
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pride will be laid low in the “ house 
appointed for all living;” for, “the 
small and great are there.” 

In conclusion, I have to observe, 
that although the poor puny inhabit- 
ants of this lower sphere may triamph 
over their fellow-creatures without 
punishment, and I may almost say, 
with honour; yet, at that all-righteous 
tribunal, before which we must one 
day stand, they will be slighted, hum- 
bled, and disgraced: for “a proud 
look does the Lord hate.” 


Dudley, September 26, 1822. 
ene 
CURIOUS EXPERIMENTS ON VINES. 


RESPECTED FRIEND, 

Having constantly an opportunity of 
seeing thy truly interesting work, and 
therein finding some valuable pieces 
on gardening, &c. &c. I now send 
thee what I think very many of thy 
scientific readers will be pleased with. 
It is transcribed from a valuable me- 
dical work, the title of which is as 
follows, viz. “Elements of Tiv- 
rapeatics; or, a Goide to Health, 
being Cautions and Directions in the 
Treatment of Diseases,” designed 
chiefly for the use of Students. By 
Joseph Townsend, M.A. Rector of 
Pewsey. 1799. 

In speaking of nervous diseases, on 
the order Spasmi, section 1. page’ - 
232, he proceeds no ety = 

“* Of Irritability. otion, as far as 
we wn 4 acquainted with the laws of the 
creation, appears to be produced by 
four several causes; Attraction, Re- 
pulsion, Irritation, and Volition. Life- 
less inorganized matter is governed 
in all its motions by the laws of attrac~ 
tion or repulsion. Vegetables are 
subject chiefly to the laws of irritation. 
Animals are equally with vegetables 
subject to the laws of irritation ; but 
rising above the vegetable tribes, we 
see them endued with a superior 

wer, that of voluntary motion. It 
is of motion, as caused by irritation, 
I am now to treat ; and, in the prose- 
cution of this subject, let us begin 
with the motion of the sap in plants. 

“If the student will consult that 
incomparable work, ‘The Vegetable 
Statics’ of the Rev. Dr. Stephen 
Hales, chap. 3. he will be convinced, 
that the rising of the sap in plants is 
not produced either by the rarefaction 
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of the external air, or by capillary 


attraction, as was formerly imagined, | 


but by irritation from the stimulus of 
light and heat, increased perhaps by 
the motion of the sap itself, as it 
ascends. The Doctor tried his expe- 
riments chiefly on the vine, by cement- 
ing to its mutilated stamp, glass 
tubes, each seven feet long, and a quarter 
of an inch diameter, with brass caps, by 
which they were screwed one above 
another, till they rose to the height of 
36 feet. At other times he used in- 
flected tubes, each with columns of 
poinsey to be put in motion by the 
ascending sap. In the former, the 
sap ran over; in the latter, the mer- 
curial gage stood at 38 inches, which 
he reckoned equal to the pressure of 
more than 43 feet of water. To one 
thriving branch, in a prime bleeding 
season, he fixed tubes to the height 
of 25 feet, and in two hours the sap flowed 
over! By these gages, it appeared, 
Ist. That the sap began visibly to rise 
March 10th, when the thermoméier by 
day stood only at three degrees above 
the freezing point ; 2dly. That April 
18th it was at its height and vigour ; 
3dly. That from that time to May 5th 
the force gradually decreased ; 4thly. 
That it constantly rose fastest from 
sunrise to about 9 or 10 in the morn- 
ing, and then, unless the day was 
cloudy, gradually subsided till about 
5 or 6 o’clock in the afternoon, after 
which it slowly rose again; but on a 
cool and cloudy day, it subsided only 
from about 12 o’clock to 2 in the after- 
noon. If in the morning, while the 
sap was rising, and a cold wind blew, 
the sun was clouded, the sap would 
immediately begin to sink at the rate of 
an inch per minute; but when the sun 
shone out, it rose again. Moisture and 
warmth made the sap most viyorous, 
more especially after cold weather, caus- 
ing it to rise all day, although slowest 
‘about noon. It rose likewise sooner 
in the morning after cool weather, 
than after hot days. 

“In the beginning or middle of the 
season, if warm weather has made the 
sap flow vigorously, that vigour would 
be immediately much abated by cold 
easterly winds. When the tube was 
fixed to a very short stump of a Vine, 
without any lateral branches, and at 
only seven inches from the ground ; the 
sap flowed incessantly, and fastest of 
all in the Tye my heat of the day, 
sinking only after sun-set. The fur- 





ther the tubes were fixed from the root, 
‘or instance, on the extremity of a branch, 
at the distance of 44 feet 3 inches, the 
higher the sap was raised, and the longer 
it continued to flow, perfectly agreeable 
to a common observation, that in wall- 
trees the most distant branches draw 
hardest, and receive most nourish- 
ment. The oldest branches were . 
soonest affected by a change of tem- 
perature, and in them the sap first 
began to sink. On July 4th, whilst 
in one Vine, which was planted in a 
pot, sap was rising, and a consider- 
able aay was daily pressing 
through the stem, to supply the eva- 
poration from its leaves, which amount- 
ed to many ounces in the dey another 
Vine, being cut off within three inches 
of the ground, was so far from emitting 
sap, that it imbibed water from the 
tube, at the rate of one foot per hour: 
thereby demonstrating, that the sap in 
the former Vine rose by the stimulus 
of light and heat, not by trusion from 
the root. 

**When the sap was flowing with 
the greatest vigour, the stems did not 
dilate, as they evidently do by rain, which 
enters the PERSPIRING PoRES. This 
makes it clear, that the sap passes 
through its proper vessels, and that it 
is confined by these. From all these 
observations and experiments, is it 
not clear, ist. That the stimulating 
powers are light and heat? 2d. That 
the irritability of plants is the greatest 
in ing, and least in autumn? and 
that being accumulated during the 
night, it is exhausted, in some mea- 
sure, before the middle of the day ? 

“* By various experiments of Doctor 
Hale’s, compared with those of Doc- 
tor Ingenhouze, it is evident, that 
vegetables in summer, whilst they 
enjoy the sun, are incessantly decom- 
posing water, and emitting from their 
leaves, oxygen, combined with calo- 
ric, in the form of vital air. And it is 
clear, that as long as water is supplied 
abundantly, they not only preserve 
their vigour, even at mid-day, with the 
most fervent heat, as in the south of 
Spain, but make a rapid progress in 
their growth, and emit a proportion- 
able quantity of vital air. May we 
not infer from thence, that their irrita- 
bility depends on oxygen and heat; 
and their vital energy, on a plentiful 
supply of these reviving elements; 
whilst the hydrogen of the water not 
only supplies the combustible part of 
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vegetables, but, by depositing its 
caloric, maintains the vital heat? That 
the motion of the sap depends on irri- 
tation, will be still more evident, if 
we consider the effect produced by 
insects ; for wherever they have depo- 
sited their eggs, the part begins to 
swell.” 

Thus far Doctors Hales and Towns- 
end. . 

I think these truly curious extracts 
need no comment of mine, though I 
could confirm many parts of them from 
observations in my own little garden. 

R. G, P. 
Reading, 9th of the 10th Month, 1822. 


me 


Extract of a Letter from New South 
Wales, (dated Parramatta, February 
8th, 1822.) 

Batuurst, the little settlement which 
I visited, is 120 miles west of Parra- 
matta, and 15 more from Sydney. 
The country for many miles round it 
very niuch resembles, in its present 
natural state, the pastures of Wilt-, 
shire, with this difference, that inthe 
neighbourhood of Batherst the beau- 
tiful plains are finely interspersed 
with tufts of trees, ever green, I was 
accompanied by a young man, who 
selected a piece of land which I had 
received from the crown, in common 
with others in this colony ; its dimen- 
sions were 600 acres. He fixed upon 
a spot about 12 miles east of Bathurst; 
one side line was the Fish-river, upon 
the banks of which his farm runs 
nearly two miles; on the other side is 
a beautiful hill, of gentle acclivity, 
with here and there a cluster of trees, 
not so thick as.to destroy herbage, but 
sufficiently so to afford a partial shade. 
About 400 acres of this land are fine 
alluvial soil, without a single tree, 
into which it is only necessary to put 
the plough, and a heavy crop of wheat 
may be confidently expected. The 
whole has the appearance of an Eng- 
lish gentleman’s Jawn. 

The young owner put about 80 head 
of horned cattle to graze upon it, and 
700 sheep, with three shepherds, and 
a stockman; to maintain these men, 
£25 per annum each man is required. 
Next year he will probably have from 
30 to 40 calves, each of which will be 
worth £10 at least, in three years; he 
willalso get more than 300 lambs next 
year, each of which will be worth 
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£1, 10s. at two years old, and the 
wool will more than pay all the ex- 
pense of keeping.— Now, in this young 
man you see a New South Wales 
grazier. Hundreds more may choose 
estates equally good, and stock them 
with equal advantage. 

The roads from this part, across the 
mountains, are very bad ; and upon 
their lofty summits there is no pastu- 
rage for cattle;.in consequence of 
which, the traveller is obliged te con- 
tinue his journey, instead of resti 
I only stopped about three hours in 
the 120 miles, and that was at a con- 
vict’s bark-hut, very far removed from 
the residence of any other human 
being. I came to it at midnight; it 
was very dark, and I was weary. The 
men, however, who were road makers, 
fifteen in number, all gotup. Some 
watered my horse; others boiled the 
kettle, and made me some tea. 
sat up all night, and piled their wool 
beds one upon another, that I might 
lie upon them. comfortably. 
knew not that they shenld get any 
remuneration, but seemed to act from 
that generous spirit which inberits an 
English breast, These poar convicts 
had no shirts, but weollen frocks and 
trowsers. They hadfeod enough, but 
no wages, A mutilated copy of the New 
Testament composed their ‘library. 
They earnestly requested me to send 
them a copy of the whole Scriptures, 
which of course I shall not omit. The 
thermometer stands now in my stndy 
at 110° in the shade; and in the sun 
119°. The winds are bet from the 
west—we have an alarming drought. 


GE 
A REMARKABLE SPEECH. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—Mr. Cuff, Secretary to the Earl 
of Essex, was executed in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth for the same 
offence which brought his master to 
the block. At the place of execution 
he made the following speech, which, 
if you think it worthy your notice, is 
at your service. 

W. J. R. C——_——s. 

Deptford, October, 19, 1822. 


“Tam here adjudged to die for acting 
an act never plotted, for plotting a 
plot never acted. “Justice will have 
her course ; accusers gust be heard ; 
ae must have the vietory; 
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of the external air, or by capillary | ther the tubes were fixed from the root, 
attraction, as was formerly imagined, | for instance, on the extremity of a branch, 
but by irritation from the stimulus of | at the distance of 44 feet 3 inches, the 


light and heat, increased perhaps by | 
the motion of the sap itself, as it | 


ascends. The Doctor tried his expe- 
riments chiefly on the vine, by cement- 
ing to its mutilated stamp, glass 
tubes, each seven feet long, and a quarter 
of an inch diameter, with brass caps, by 
which they were screwed one above 
another, till they rose to the height of 
36 feet. At other times he used in- 
flected tubes, each with columns of 
mercury, to be put in motion by the 
ascending sap. In the former, the 
sap ran over; in the latter, the mer- 
curial gage stood at 38 inches, which 
he reckoned equal to the pressure of 
more than 43 feet of water. To one 
thriving branch, in a prime bleeding 
season, he fixed tubes to the height 
of 25 feet, and in two hours the sap flowed 
over! By these gages, it appeared, 
Ist. That the sap began visibly to rise 
March 10th, when the thermomeier by 
day stood only at three degrees above 
the freezing point ; 2dly. That April 
isth it was at its height and vigour ; 
3dly. That from that time to May 5th 
the force gradually decreased ; 4thly. 
That it constantly rose fastest from 
sunrise to about 9 or 10 in the morn- 
ing, and then, unless the day was 
cloudy, gradually subsided till about 
5 or 6 o’clock in the afternoon, after 
which it slowly rose again; but on a 
cool and cloudy day, it subsided only 
from about 12 o’clock to 2 in the after- 
noon. If in the morning, while the 
sap was rising, and a cold wind blew, 
the sun was clouded, the sap would 
immediately begin to sink at the rate of 
an inch per minute; but when the sun 
shone out, it rose again. Moisture and 
warmth made the sap most viyorous, 
more especially after cold weather, caus- 
ing it to rise all day, although slowest 
about noon. It rose likewise sooner 
in the morning after cool weather, 
than after hot days. 

‘In the beginning or middle of the 
season, if warm weather has made the 
sap flow vigorously, that vigour would 
be immediately much abated by cold 
easterly winds. When the tube was 
fixed to a very short stump of a Vine, 
without any lateral branches, and at 
only seven inches from the ground ; the 
sap flowed incessantly, and fastest of 
all in the greatest heat of the day, 
sinking only after sun-set. The fur- 





higher the sap was raised, and the longer 
it continued to flow, perfectly agreeable 
to a common observation, that in wall- 
trees the most distant branches draw 
hardest, and receive most nourish- 
ment. The oldest branches were 
soonest affected by a change of tem- 
perature, and in them the sap first 
began to sink. On July 4th, whilst 
in one Vine, which was planted ina 
pot, sap was rising, and a consider- 
able quantity was daily pressing 
through the stem, to supply the eva- 
poration from its leaves, which amount- 
ed to many ounces in the day; another 
Vine, being cut off within three inches 
of the ground, was so far from emitting 
sap, that it imbibed water from the 
tube, at the rate of one foot per hour: 
thereby demonstrating, that the sap in 
the former Vine rose by the stimulus 
of light and heat, not by trusion from 
the root. 

‘““When the sap was flowing with 
the greatest vigour, the stems did not 
dilate, as they evidently do by rain, which 
enters the PERSPIRING PORES. This 
makes it clear, that the sap passes 
through its proper vessels, and that it 
is confined by these. From all these 
observations and experiments, is it 
not clear, ist. That the stimulating 
powers are light and heat? 2d. That 
the irritability of plants is the greatest 
in spring, and least in autumn? and 
that being accumulated during the 
night, it is exhausted, in some mea- 
sure, before the middle of the day ? 

‘“* By various experiments of Doctor 
Hale’s, compared with those of Doc- 
tor Ingenhouze, it is evident, that 
vegetables in summer, whilst they 
enjoy the sun, are incessantly decom- 
posing water, and emitting from their 
leaves, oxygen, combined with calo- 
ric, in the formof vital air. And it is 
clear, that as long as water is supplied 
abundantly, they not only preserve 
their vigour, even at mid-day, with the 
most fervent heat, as in the south of 
Spain, but make a rapid progress in 
their growth, and emit a proportion- 
able quantity of vital air. May we 
not infer from thence, that their irrita- 
bility depends on oxygen and heat; 
and their vital energy, on a plentiful 
supply of these reviving elements; 
whilst the hydrogen of the water not 
only supplies the combustible part of 
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vegetables, but, by depositing its 
caloric, maintains the vital heat? That 
the motion of the sap depends on irri- 
tation, will be still more evident, if 
we consider the effect produced by 
insects ; for wherever they have depo- 
sited their eggs, the part begins to 
swell.” 

Thus far Doctors Hales and Towns- 
end. 

I think these truly curious extracts 
need no comment of mine, though I 
could confirm many parts of them from 
observations in my own little garden. 

Rn. G. P. 

Reading, 9th of the 10th Month, 1822. 

Ee 


Extract of a Letter from New South 
Wales, (dated Parramatta, February 
8th, 1822.) 





Batuuerst, the little settlement which 
I visited, is 120 miles west of Parra- 
matta, and 15 more from Sydney. 
The country for many miles round it 
very much resembles, in its present 
natural state, the pastures of Wilt- 
shire, with this difference, that in the 
neighbourhood of Bathurst the beau- 
tiful plains are finely interspersed 
with tufts of trees, ever green. I was 
accompanied by a young man, who 
selected a piece of land which I had 
received from the crown, in common 
with others in this colony ; its dimen- 
sions were 600 acres. He fixed upon 
a spot about 12 miles east of Bathurst; 
one side line was the Fish-river, upon 
the banks of which his farm runs 
nearly two miles; on the other side is 
a beautiful hill, of gentle acclivity, 
with here and there a cluster of trees, 
not so thick as to destroy herbage, but 
sufliciently so to afford a partial shade. 
About 400 acres of this land are fine 
alluvial soil, without a single tree, 
into which it is only necessary to put 
the plough, and a heavy crop of wheat 
may be confidently expected. The 
whole has the appearance of an Eng- 
lish gentleman’s lawn. 

The young owner put about 80 head 
of horned cattle to graze upon it, and 
700 sheep, with three shepherds, and 
a stockman; to maintain these men, 
£25 per annum each man is required. 
Next year he will probably have from 
30 to 40 calves, each of which will be 
worth £10 at least, in three years; he 
willalso get more than 300 lambs next 
year, each of which wili be worth 

No, 47-—Vo . IV. 


A Remarkable Speech. 
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£1, 10s. at two years old, and the 
wool will more than pay all the ex- 
pense of keeping.— Now, in this young 
man you see a New South Wales 
grazier. Hundreds more may choose 
estates equally good, and stock them 
with equal advantage. 

The roads from this part, across the 
mountains, are very bad; and upon 
their lofty summits there is no pastu- 
| rage for cattle; in consequence of 
which, the traveller is obliged to con- 
tinue his journey, instead of resting. 
I only stopped about three hours in 
the 120 miles, and that was at a con- 
vict’s bark-hut, very far removed from 
the residence of any other human 
being. I came to it at midnight; it 
was very dark, and I was weary. The 
men, however, who were road makers, 
fifteen in number, all got up. Some 
watered my horse; others boiled the 
kettle, and made me sometea. They 
sat up all night, and piled their wool 
beds one upon another, that I might 
lie upon them comfortably. They 
knew not that they should get any 
remuneration, but seemed to act from 
that generous spirit which inherits an 
English breast. These poor convicts 
had no shirts, but woollen frocks and 
trowsers. They had food enough, but 
no wages. A mutilated copy of the New 
Testament composed their library. 
They earnestly requested me to send 
them a copy of the whole Scriptures, 
which of course I shall not omit. The 
thermometer stands now in my study 
at 110° in the shade; and in the sun 
119°, The winds are bot from the 
west—we have an alarming drought. 





a 
A REMARKABLE SPEECH. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—Mr. Cuff, Secretary to the Earl 
of Essex, was executed in the reign 
/of Queen Elizabeth for the same 
| offence which brought his master to 
,the block. At the place of execution 
| he made the following speech, which, 
,if you thiak it worthy your notice, is 
| at your service. 

Ww. J. R. C——— 
Deptford, October, 19, 1822. 





“Tam here adjudged to die for acting 

an act never plotted, for plotting a 

| plot never acted. “Justice will have 

| her course ; accusers must be heard ; 

| greatness must have the victory; 
4B 
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scholars and martialists (though learn- | 
ing and valour s®puld have the pre- 

eminence) im’England, must die like | 
dogs, and be hanged. To mistike this 
were but folly ; to dispute it, but time | 
Jost; to alter it, is impossible ; but to | 
endure it, is manly ; and to scornit, is | 
magnanimity. The queen is displeas- | 
ed, the lawyers imperious, and death | 
terrible; but I crave pardon of the 

— forgive lawyers and the world, 





Poetry. 
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That rose amid the lonely vale, 

Slow wafted on the ev’ning gale. 

And, O! with mingled grief and joy, 
He mark’d the top of old Knock-boy ;4 
For near it dwelt the lovely maid, 
That first his youthful heart betray’d. 
What though he heard that maid was dead, 
And hope had quite his bosom fled ; 
And now with toil and care opprest— 
Her image haunted still his breast? 
He call'd to mind the hazel bow’r, 

He thought upon the raptur’d hour 
She met him on Glenocum’s** side, 


esire to be forgiven, and welcome | ee soy bees a rape pane 


death.” 


| 
POETRY. 


DONALD,—A Tale founded on Fact. 





ut woe betide the cruel morn 


| That Donald from his love was torn, 


And fore’d in foreign climes to roam, 
An exile from his native home : 

Though now retarn’d, prepar’d to show, 
The baseness of each sland’rous foe ; 
And view his native plains once more, 


By John Getty, Randalstown, Author of the | He fear'd his days of joy were o’er. 


Account of Belfast, The Life of Carolan, 
and various other articles in the Edinburgh 
Exvcyclopedia, &c. &c. 





THE sun was set behind the bill, 

And ev’ning came serene and still ; 

The flocks and herds were sunk to rest, 
Upon the distant monntain’s breast; 

As Donald had in weary plight, 
Attain’d Knock-ramer’s* heath-clad height ; 
From which around him lay display’d, 
The wildest hills that skirt the Braid.t 
Far to the south, old Slemisht gray 
Still canght the last faint smile of day ; 
While eastward, Claggin’s§ woody hills 
Pour’d forth a thousand crystal rills : 
Bat Quila’s|| mountains seem’d in view, 
Clad with a vest of misty hue, 





* Knock-ramer—A hill lying north of Sle- 
mish; from it to the glens, near Cushendall, 
there is not a single Reuss for the space of 
several miles. About a century ago, a great 
body of water burst from the N. E. side of this 
monntain, and the large furrows which it made 
are still visible, and go by the name of the 
Water Breaks. 

+ Braid—The most mountainous district in 
the county of Antrim. The Grund-ridge, or Wa- 
tershed of the county, from which the waters 
flow eastward to the sea on the one side, and 
westward to Loughneagh and the Bann on 
the other, commences to the south of Devis, 
near Belfast, and keeping pretty closely to the 
eastern shore, extends to Knock-layde, near 
Ballycastle ; but in the Braid, the mountains 
branch out into more irregular groups, and ex- 
hibit a more bleak and dreary appearance. 
The inhabitants, however, of this district, are 
a hospitable, well-informed class, greatly re- 
sembling the Scotch in their language and man- 
ners; and in the four towns of Skirry is a very 
old respectable book club. 

¢ Slemish—Supposed to be the highest moun- 
tain in the county of Antrim, from which you 
have a fine view of Ailsu, and some of the 
Highland isles. 

C mountains were once beautifally 
fringed with woods, the haunt of the wild-cat, 
martin, and fox. 

{ Qutla, or Coila, lies westward of Knock- 
ramer. 





Bat still the scenes of early youth, 
When all was friendship, love, and trath, 
; Would thrill with rapture through his soul, 
And sorrow’s deepest sigh control ; 

As down the vale his anxious eye 
The well-known cottage yet coald spy, 
Where dwelt, when he was forc’d away, 
His dearest friend and comrade gay. 
So hast’ning down the mountain-side, 
With weary steps he onward hied, 
To gain the cot ere twilight gray 
Would yield to night her milder sway. 
Yet oft the robin’s ev’ning song, 
He paus’d to bear the dells among ; 
And shepherd’s whistle, far away, 
That echo’d wild o’er glen and brae. 
And now the mountain-burn he past, 
Where, with bis friend, he parted last, 
| And mark’d the spreading hawthorn tree, 
| Where many a childish sport had he. 
But when he reach’d the cottage door, 
And thonght his toil and journey o’er— 
How was he sank in deep despair, 
To find no friend nor welcome there! 
| The lonely cot a wreck he found, 
And nought but silence reign’d around. 
His gen’rous soul, to view the scene, 
Was piere’d with anguish sharp and keen; 
| For, O! he fear’d his friend was dead, 
| Or fore’d to leave his native shed; 

And doom’d in want and woe to stray, 
| By curst ery lawless sway ; 
Wasted with hunger, toil, and grief, 
And no kind hand to yield relief.— 
Repining at his luckless lot, 
He left the melancholy spot, 
And sought with faint but hasty stride 
Knock-coghrum’stt well-known mountain side ; 








§ Knock-boy—A hill lying above the village 
of Broughshane, it signifies the Yellow-hill. 

** Glenocum—A small stream, having its 
source in the Quila mountains, and running 
| past Tallymore-lodge, the seat of the Hon. 
Col. O'Neill, M.P. There is a small cascade 
on this river, about three miles from its fall 
into the Braid water. It is sometimes called 
Artoaz, which signifies the water of the little 
hills. It is a beautifal romantic stream. 

tt Knock-coghram—A hill lying S. W. of 
Knock-ramer. 








— 
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Resolved to rest, till dawning day 
Would light him with its cheering ray. 


Now night her gloomy curtain spread 
Around the mountain’s lonely head ; 
The fox was howling on the Lur,* 

All else was still on glen and moor, 

Except the distant river’s swell, 

Swift rushing down its rovky dell. 

The blossom’d heath and flow'rets fair, 
Scented with sweets the midnight air ; 
While new-mown hay, and blooming broom, 
Sent from the vale a rich perfume, 

So sweet along the mountain’s breast, 

That Donald felt their charms confest, 

And sunk, resign’d, a while to rest. 


But scarcely did his eyelids close 
In one short moment of repose, 
When, lo! a deep and dismal cry 
Startled his drowsy ear and eye; 
And up he rose in wild amaze, 
And looking round with eager gaze, 
Westward, among the heath and fern, 
His eye could easily discern, 
A female form was dragg’d along 
By two bold raffians stout and strong ; 
And as they near and nearer drew, 
Behind a bush he crept from view, 
And list’ning with attentive ear, 
These words he could distinctly hear: 
“ @ry not again, or if you do, 
Instant my dagger rans you through !— 
Too long my too fond love has borne 
Your cold neglect and crael scorn ; 
But fortune in a lucky hour, 
Has breaght you now within my pow’r ; 
On yonder hill, a chosen band 
Await my whistle and command ; 
When once we get within their cry, 
Your friends a foll’wers we defy ; 
You then shall yield, and be my wife— 
Or pay your ransom with your life!” 


With trembling voice, the maid replied, 
“TI ne’er will yield, nor be your bride.” 
And with that word—from Donald fled 
The thoughts of danger, toil, and dread ; 
His fearless blade he boldly drew, 

Like lightning o’er the heath he flew— 
Brandish’d his weapon high in air, 

And dauntless, shouted—* Here they are ‘” 
While echo from the mountain’s side, 
Return’d an answer far and wide. 

Not swifter flies the bounding roe, 

When startled by her deadly foe, 

Than flew the villains, wing’d with fear, 
As if a hundred foes were near ; 

And scarcely thought themselves secure, 
Until they reach'd the distant moor. 
While Donald dropt his shining blade, 
And gently rais’d the trembling maid ; 
With hasty speech inguir’d her name, 
And from what house or hall she came ? 
She answer’d, ‘“‘ Near Glenocum’s side 
My aged sire and friends abide. 

Last ev’ning, as J chane’d to stray, 

Yon villains base in ambush lay, 

And seized me—while to you I owe, 

My life preserv’d from treach’rous foe.” 


Poetry, 
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When, lo! in all ber virgin charms, 
His plighted maid rush’d to his arms! 
He clasp’d ber to his beating breast, 

A thousand kisses deep impress’d ; 

And thus the lovely maid address’d ;— 
«You see there’s nought but this weak arm 
To shield you now from hart or barm ; 
Yet while that arm can wield a brand, 
Fear nothing from yon ruffian’s band ;— 
But bark! their signal whistle shrill, 

Is answer’d from the neighb’ring bill ; 

A moment if we here delay, 

We both must fall an easy prey. 


Instant the lovers westward hied, 
To reach Glenocum’s silver tide ; 
While Donald heard the maiden tell, 
With joy, his friend was safe and well; 
And soon he hoped for vengeance due 
On the bold villain and his crew, 

Who would have fore’d away the maid, 
But for his providential aid ; 

And soon they reach’d the hazel glen, 
Secure from dread and danger then. 
For now the morning’s early ray 
Gilded the top of Slemish gray, 

Just as they reach'd her father’s cot, 
Content and happy with their lot. 


— 
IMPROMPTU, 


On reading Mrs. Opie’s admirable work, 
“Temper, or Domestic Scenes.” 





WHuat gives to homeliness a charm, 
Unfading bloom, resistless grace, 

Which Time improves, whose rathless hand 
Destroys the witchcraft of the face? 


A Temper even and benign, 
Sedate amidst the storms that rise 
On life’s tempestuous sea,—serene 
As ev’ning suns in cloudless skies. 


| What adds to beauty’s winning smiles? 


What rivets beauty’s pleasing chain ? 
What most attracts the good and wise? 
What will esteem and love obtain? 


A Temper smooth as flows the stream, 
Unrufiled as the vernal air, 
When zephyr waves his silken wings, 
Good Temper makes the fair—more fair ! 
It gives a fascinating grace, 
When sets the sun of beauty’s pow’r, 
As rising Cynthia’s placid beam 
Sheds lustre on the miduight hour. 
—_—— 
TO THE SUN.—By John Gorton. 





MONARCH of day, high sov’reign of the year, 
Of this our system (amid num’roas systems) 
The only fix’d star ; great and mighty cause, 
Next to thy Maker, of both heat and light; 
Conservator of life; effulgent source, 
Whence Plenty draws her inexhaasted store, 
And joy his constant reign ; all-cheering lamp, 
Whose never-failing beams, blessings diffuse 
To various worlds that round thee gladly 


roll, 

Proad of thy friendship, pleas’d t’ accept thy 
favour, 

That with no niggard spirit is pour’d down 
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On them perpetually ; how may I siag, 

Great computist of time, thy wondrous fame? 

Thy grandeur who can tell? Lost in its blaze, 

The mental, as the visual nerve, must fail, 

When on thy glories plac’d ; equip’d in light, 

How inexpressible! seem’st thou to hold, 

Thro’ the wide range of heav’n, thy course 
sublime, 

Invariable, and never deviat’st, 

Nor alterest in thy look. Men, monntains, 
trees, 

Originate and decay ; oceans have been, 

That are gone now; and earth herself has 
known 

Vicissitude, apd many a serions shock ; 

But thou, majestic orb, still art the same, 

Unliable to change. What hast thou seen, 

What hast thou not seen, during thy long pas- 
sage ?— 

Thou jaugh’st at th’ historian’s pany efforts 

To memorize past ages; books how trivial, 

And all the information they contain, 

To what’s been view’d by thee? The acts of 


men, 

Deeds bloody, full of woe, hast thou beheld, 

And wilt behold again ; ambition rising 

To eminence, then down to ruin hasting. 

A little band of heroes at one time 

Raising the tree of freedom ; at another, 

Oppression foul its goodly branches blasting. 

Ob! that thou could’st survey man’s bitterest 
foes, 

Grim war, dire tyranny, suppress’d for ever, 

Together with their barbarous implements ! 

Then would each patriot’s breast expand with 


Joy, 
And dearer still would doubly prize thy beam. 
oP 
SECLUSION. 





* La solitude est charmante.”—ANON. 





GIVE me contentment and a cot, 
Plac’d in some solitary spot 
From public gaze ; 
There let the ivy twine around, 
While flow’rets deck th’ adjacent ground, 
And flocks and herds may there be found 
To low and graze. 


Oh! let my unaspiring shed 

Be to the world of tumult dead, 
In lowly quiet ; 

Around the door may roses twine, 

And sweetest scented jessamine 

Their evanescent scents combine— 
In natare riot. 


There ona bench may I inhale 
The fragrance of the passing gale, 

In contemplation ; 
Thas may I dream away my days, 
And fear not censure, court not praise, 
For in amnsements such as these 

Is consolation. 


A's soon as morning lights the sky, 
And dews from off the grass shall die, 
I'll quit my pillow, 
To hear the lark’s sweet music rise, 
In grateful cadence to the skies— 
Or may I feast my longing eyes 
Ona yon green billow. 


Poetry. 
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And when the sun shall! just appear 
On the horizon bright and clear, 

In all its glory ; 
Or when its wondrous pow’r shall have 
Quench‘d its soft light in yon blue wave, 
And gone to him alone who gave 

A luminary ; 


May I behold, at eve or morn, 
(Alone, neglected, and forlorn, 
Having no friend on earth bat scorn 
And melancholy ; ) 
The morning sun-beams as they rise, 
Or catch th’ effalgence as it dies, 
Leaving the concave of the skies 
So solitary ! 


And may I sweetly hear the swain 

Sing of his loves ia plaintive strain, 

While echoes answer back again 
His heart-felt ditty ; 

And as it melts upon the breeze, 

And gently rustles ’mong the trees, 
Give me to pity. 


And when the tear steals o’er bis cheek, 
May I in consolation speak, 

And feel his sorrow ; 
I envy not that meaner breast 
Which cannot heal the mind distrest, 
Nor can I ever think it best 

Its throes to borrow. 


When day departs, oh! may I roam, 
Amid the solitary gloom, 
At ev’ning close ; 
There to behold the stars of light, 
And hold sweet converse with the night, 
While the moon sickens at the sight* 
Of dire repose. 


Give me, when darkness clothes the sky, 
To woo the gale which passes by 
Airy and light ; 
And never may I close my eyes 
Until my pray’r to heav’n shall rise, 
Then may I dream of yon blue skies, 
To chase the night. 
Lostwithiel. R. L. 


— 
LINES 


On reading Mr. Bailey’s publication, “The 
Carnival of Death.” 





Rise, Genius! rise, proclaim the reign of 
peace, 

And bid war’s horrors, murder, rapine, cease ; 

Hurl false-nam’d glory from her soaring 
throne, 

And dash the warrior’s trophied column down ; 

Blight on his gory brow the blood-stain’d 
wreath, 

Expose the fiends which haunt the field of 
death 

To the world’s execrating eye ;—unbind 

The fetters which inthral th iinmortal mind ; 

Drag from his lair ambition’s monstrous mien, 

Unmask his hideous heart, and let his crimes 
be seen. 

Forbid the muse to pour her magic strain 

Around th’ ensanguin’d crest, and o’er the 

plain 





* «So sicken waning moons too near the sun.” 
DRYDEN, 
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Review—Sermons by the late Rev. J. D. Thomas. 
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Of battle, shed false-honour’s dazzjing rays, | 

Till youth’s warm bosom pant for martial 
praise ; 

Bat rather shew where mangled millions 
hurl’d, 

By mad ambition, seek another world, 

Reeking with blood; and let the “ War- 
fiend” see, 

Tn dawning reason, his just destiny. 

But hold—’tis done :—behold the theme di- 

vine, 

Neglected long, in splendid beauty shine ; 

See eloquence unmat¢h’d, sense, wit, con- 
spire, 

In union sweet, to fan the poet's fire ; 

By satire’s point transpiere’d see folly lie ; 

Long-cherish’d prejudice, in agony 

Writbes with afflictive pangs; and, on her 
throne 

Reseated, reason claims to rule alone. 


Hail! son of song sublime!—long dear to 


fame, 
In her high dome shall shine her ‘‘ Bailey’s” 
name ; 


> 
And—meed more dear! tho’ worth demands 
no less, 
Earth’s suffering sons that noble* name shall 


SS; 
For peace, obedient to his sov’reign voice, 
Spreads her wide wings, and bids a world re- 





Night-mantled Ignorance, thy reign is o'er, 
And “ warring nations shail learn war no more.” 
Castle Donington. “Azim.” | 
—_— { 
SONNET. 
(On the spreading of the Messiah’s Kingdom.) | 
| 
{ 





O rapt’rous thought! replete with blessed- 
ness ! 

Messiah shall be honour’d and obey’d 

In ev'ry land. The government is laid 

On him alone, and all men shall confess 

His pow'r—the savage of the wilderness 

Long held in thraidom by the galling chain 

Of horrid superstition, to his reign 

Shall gladly bow, and his mild sceptre bless. 

With him the maltitades that now profess 

The lying prophet’s faith, and those who own | 

The sway of him who fills the papal throne, 

Shall come—and all their countless hosts shall 
press 

Into his kingdom, and with one accord 

Acknowledge him as Universal Lord. 

SECTOR. 
— 


EPITAPH 
(Written by Mrs. Hannah More) in Bristol 
Cathedral, on the Rev. SAMUEL Love, M.A. 
Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, and Minor 
Canon of Bristol, who died October 18, 
1773, aged 29. 





WHEN worthless grandeur fills th’embellish‘d 
arn, 
No poignant grief attends the sable bier: | 
But when distinguish’d excellence we mourn 
Deep is the sorrow, genuine the tear. 








* « Sola nobilitat virtus.” 


Stranger! should’st thou approach this awful 
shrine, 
The merit of the honour’d dead to seek, 
The friend, the son, the christian, the di- 
vine, 
Let those who knew him, those who lov’d 
him, speak. 


Oh! let them in some pause of anguish say 
What zeal, what faith, enlarged his pious 


breast ; aA 
How soon th’ unfetter’d spirit wing’d its 
way, 
From earth to heaven, from blessing to be 
blest. 


This Monument 
Is erected by some intimate Friends 
As a testimony of his worth, and their esteem. 


a 


Review.—Sermons by the late Rev. 
John Deere Thomas, -D. D. Rector 
of Kirby Misperton, Yorkshire, 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 378—396. London: 
G. and W. Nichol, Palmall; and 
Rivington, St. Paul's Church Yard. 
1821. 





THESE sermons, which are forty-one 
in number, are designed to illustrate 
and enforce some of the more impor- 
tant doctrines and precepts of the 
gospel ; and in this attempt it is plea- 
sant to add, that the author has suc- 
cessfully employed his pen. Designed 
for the edification of those, and such 
as those, to whom they were first de- 
livered, they contain no profound 
researches, they display no critical 
skill, aiming not so much to please 
the fancy, as to amend the heart. In 
these discourses, the author combats 
with much force the prevailing opi- 
nion, that the light of nature is suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of moral 
renovation. On this subject he speaks 
as follows :— 


«« But do men really believe the all suffi- 
ciency of the light and guidance of nature? 
And are they traly earnest in their pretensions 
to morality? Does not daily experience but 
too evidentiy shew the weakness and errors of 
human reason? And where, we may ask, do 
they find so pare and perfect a morality as 
that which the Gospel teaches ; where, built 
on so solid a basis, or recommended by such 
powerful sanctions? 

*« The rules and precepts of the Gospel ex- 
tend to our very thoughts, as well as actions. 
There is not a sin or wickedness, however 
secretiy conceived, or larking in the mind, 
but it developes and forbids. There is not a 
virtue or a duty any way connected with the 
glory of God or the welfare of mankind, bat 
it declares and inculcates. And all this, not as 
merely by the feeble and ancertain light of 
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nature, but as by the clear and decisive ‘autho- 
rity of God himself ; promoted and encouraged 
by the bright example of our blessed Lord, 
and promised assistance of the Holy Spirit ; 
and strengthened and enforced by positive 
assurances of future and eternal reward or 
punishment, when at the final judgment every 
one ‘shall receive according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.’ 

«« Jn all these respects, Heathen knowledge 
and morality were very defective. How de- 
lusive and vain therefore to look to such 
guides! how lamentable to see men preferably 

eruse even the best Heathen moralists, as if 
it were a reproach to their understandings to 
be found reading the Holy Scriptures! How 
perverse and absurd to slight and neglect reli- 
gion and morals cultivated and improved by 
revelation, and yet pretend to approve and 
follow both, by the weak assistance of the 
light of nature, and the old moralists, espe- 
cially since, at the same time that they for- 
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sake Jesus Christ, they incur the risk of losing | 


all the advantages, temporal and eternal, which 
his Gospel was intended to secure. 

‘As for those hopes which they ground 
upon God’s gracious dealings with the good 

eathens, of what use or avail is such a con- 
sideration to them? Observe their lives and 
conversations. Is their virtue greater than 
their faith? Do they not act against the light 
of nature, which they admire, as much as 
against that of Revelation, which they de- 
spise ? And what if God should vouchsafe to 
deal graciously with the virtaous Heathens, 
what encouragement is this to wicked Christ- 
ians, who moreover profess, or perhaps affect, 
infidelity under the light of the Gospel? The 
good Heathens believed and acted according 
to the light they had. God has now afforded 
a better, through Jesus Christ ; and yet they 
wilfully refuse the greater, and choose the 
less, act confidently against both, and still 
hope for ‘ eternal life.’ ’’—vol. i. p. 269 to 271. 


On the necessity and efficacy of an 
atonement for sin, Dr. Thomas has 
delivered his sentiments in a plain 
and unequivocal manner. This he 
infers from the dispensation of the 
Jews, from the annunciations of pro- 
phecy, and from the unambiguous 
declarations both of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. On this all im- 
portant doctrine, by which the gospel 
is distinguished from a mere system 
of ethics, the author uses the follow- 
ing language: 

** He was also ‘to keep the law, and to die 
for sin.’ This was prefigured by several typi- 
cal resemblances, and foretold by many clear 
and express predictions. It was typified in 
the elevation and effects of the brazen serpent, 


and the sacrifice of the paschal lamb. It was 
foretold, that ‘he was wounded for our trans- 


gressions, and bruised for our iniquities ;’ that | 


‘the chastisement of our peace was upon him;’ 
and that ‘with his stripes we are healed;’ 
that ‘he was cut off from the land of the 
living, and made his soul an offering for 
sin. 
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“I might adduce many more testimonies to 
this purpose; but if there be any force in 
words, or any truth in an inspired writer, we 
plainly learn from these passages, that the 
Messiah was to be an humble and a suffering 


character. Accordingly we find, that the ex- 

piation and atonement for sin by the passion 

and death of Christ, is the leading principle 
| that rans through the sacred writings; the 
| favourite subject of the preachers of the Gos- 
| pel; and the great doctrine which forms the 

strong basis of all our best hopes.—Which 
| brings me, secondly, to observe, as was pro- 
| posed, the propriety and fitness of the Gospel 
doctrine of the redemption of sinners by a 
crucified Saviour. 

‘« If we look into the several religions then 
prevailing in the world, when oar blessed 
| Lord first appeared, we find sacrifices made 
| a principal part ; which are an indubitable and 
convincing evidence, that some other atone- 

ment for sin was thought necessary, beside 
repentance and amendment. Sacrifices were 
| the only standing means of salvation among 
the Jews : nor were they wanting among the 
| Heathens; whose philosophers, notwithstand- 
| ing they placed little or no confidence in the 
| efficacy of sacrifices, acknowledged and la- 
mented the want of some certain means of 
reconciliation with God. For as all men had 
sinned, all stood in need of pardon and for- 
giveness. ‘It was not possible that the blood 
of balls and goats could take away sin.’ But 
how, or by what means, or by whom, pardon 
was obtainable, natural reason, in its utmost 
improvements, could give no positive assu- 
rance; natural reason might suggest such qua- 
| lities, as should be proper and requisite in the 
person who attempted this atonement. It 
might direct such holiness as to merit the 
divine favour by a perfect obedience ; such 
resignation as to undergo the pnnishment due 
to sin; and sach exaltation as to stamp a value 
| upon his sufferings sufficient to satisfy the jus- 
| tice of offended heaven. But these were qua- 
| lities which no mere human being ever pos- 
sessed ; but all which, as the Gospel assures 
us, were found fully accomplished, and most 
illastriously displayed, in the person of Jesus 
Christ. And therefore it is, he is set forth to 
us as a redeemer ; ‘ in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, for the forgiveness of 
sins ;’—‘ that he came to give bis life a ransom 
for all ;’—*‘ that he hath once saffered for sins, 
that he might bring us unto God.’ 

‘This is so evidently the doctrine and tenor 
of the New Testament, that one would think 
no serious and unprejudiced inquirer could 
have the smallest doubt upon the subject. It 
is so familiar in the common instances of life, 
that one person should undergo pains end 
hardships for the sake of others, and even the 
good to prevent the misery and promote the 
welfare of the wicked, that though we could 
| not have expected, we may well believe the 
| truth of the Apostle’s declaration, ‘while we 
| were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ We 
see not indeed the exact reasons how or why 
his death produces our salvation; neither 
know many people how the steps taken by 
their friends have proved effectual for their 
benefit; but we see daily, that from regard to 
the services and intercessions of some, favours 
have been done to others very wisely and 
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justly, which else neither wisdom nor justice 
would have permitted. Nor is there any diffi- 
culty with respect to the justice of laying the 
punishment of sinners upon an innocent per- 
son, who submits to it freely and of his own 
accord ; and where the party offended is will- 
ing to accept the commutation. And such 


_was the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and 


such the acceptation of it by the Father. 

«« Let men therefore be disposed to object 
and cavil as they please ; men who never 
manifest more the vanity and folly of their an- 
derstandings, than when they presume to 
arraign proceedings, no part of which can be 
known but by revelation; or set up their own 
reason as astandard for revelation, and resolve 
to believe nothing, but what reason alone dic- 
tates or explains. Every true Christian, how- 
ever, will admire and adore God’s infinite 
wisdo:n and goodness, in discovering such an 
expedient to reconcile his attributes of justice 





and mercy, and will acknowledge himself | 


hound, in the strictest bonds of gratitude and 
love, for so stapendous an instance of Christ’s 
tenderness aud compassion, as to become so 
ignominious but willing a sacrifice for us.” 
—vol. i. p. 182 to 187. 

But while the author lays down this 
doctrine of the atonement as the meri- 
torious cause of the sinner’s accept- 
ance with God, he does not make void 
the law through faith. Several of his 
sermons are exclusively devoted to 
the cause of practical godliness, as 
fruits and effects flowing from a lively 
faith in Christ, which, by these marks, 
is proved to be genuine. In following 
through its various ramifications this 
important topic, Dr. T. conducts us 
through the duties we owe to God, 
and those also which we are bound 
to discharge towards our neighbours ; 
thus exhibiting in one view a system 


of morals, that is both luminous and | 


comprehensive. Theaccomplishment 
of this work, he ascribes to the divine 
agency; uniformly asserting, that “ it 
is God who worketh in us, both to 
will and to do of his own good plea- 
sure.” 

In volumes of sermons which are 


professedly for the edification of plain | 


and unlettered Christians, we have 
frequently found the disgusting dog- 
mas of sect and party ; thus unhappily 
giving sanction to a suspicion, that 


such preachers would rather strength- | 


en a party, than converta soul. From 


this charge, the discourses before us | 


are pleasingly free. Utility seems to 
have been the primary object of the 
author; and we are persuaded, that 
those who peruse what he has written 


with an eye to solid improvement, | 


will not find that they have spent 
their time in vain. 
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Of the general character of Mr. 
Goodwin, a very accurate judgment 
may be formed by-the different views 
in which Mr. Jackson has placed it, 
and the judicious extracts he has 
made from his valuable works. He 
has thus made him his own biogra- 
pher. Considering the number, and 
frequently the abusiveness, of his 
assailants, during the time of his chief 
controversies, it is truly astonishing 
what meekness of wisdom appears in 
all his replies. Not only is the hand 
of a master visible, but all the sancti- 
fied dispositions of a Christian, mixed 
with such innocent playfulness of ima- 
gination, and such truly classical 
taste, as throw an irresistible charm 
around the productions of his pen. 
Take as a specimen his reply to Mr. 
Walker, one of his bitterest anta- 
gonists: 


««« Tf Mr. Walker bad an intent,’ says he, 
‘to have gained ground upon me, or led me 
away in triumph, he was quite mistaken in the 
method of his war. Five sober words, well 
balanced with reason and understanding, would 





have wounded me deeper than a thousand 
crackers. If any man speaks reason, I am 
ready totremhle and dohim reverence. There- 
fore Mr. Walker might bave kept his earth- 
| quake, and whirlwinds, and fires, and sold 
| them for bugbears to scare children; his small 

still voice would soon have laid me at his feet. 
| I dare not indeed deal with him at his own 
| weapon, I mean railing, however provoked. 
| The yoke that Christ hath put about my neck, 
to keep me in compass this way, I dare not 
| break nor cast from me: neither do I know of 
| any example in all the history of heaven, that 
} would bear me out in such a practice. And 
| therefore I here promise him, that in all my re- 

ply I will neither call him Socinian, nor Armi- 

nian, nor heretic, nor blasphemer, nor liar, 
| nor lying sophister, nor impudent fellow, or 
| the like. It may be I may now and then admi- 
nister the infusion of some of these simples, 
: but will never give him the gross substance. 
| I hope that, having taken a liberty, im folio, 
to speak evil of me undeservedly, he will not 
be a man of so hard a conscience, as not to 
| give me leave, in decimo sexto, to make merry 
with him. If he gives me gall and vinegar, 
and I requite him with pleasant wine, 1 trast 
he shall have no cause, in the judgment of any 
| reasonable man, to complain. Though I can- 
| not meet with any faithful servant of God, in 
all that long road that lieth between Genesis 
the first and the first, and Revelation the last 
and the last, in a reviling posture ; (but only 
Shimeis, Rabshakebs, and such like sons of 
| Belial ;) yet I find that holy prophet Elijab in 

= discourse with the sleepy Baal, and 
| is zealous and slashing priests. And David, 
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we know, had many troubles, trials, diflicul- 
ties, dangers, pressures, Doegs, Ahithophels, 
tongues as sharp as razors, and that cut like 
swords, upon him from time to time, yet be 
contrived all into matter of music and song, 
and played them off upon his barp.—The great 
God, by whom I must be judged, as well con- 
cerning my carriage in this business, as the 
other acts of my life, knoweth that I stand 
clear and free in my spirit to the man, notwith- 
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standing his seven-fold provocation, wishing | 


him no more evil than I do to myself, and am 
ready at an hour, upen the acknowledgment 
of his oversight, to give him the right hand of 
fellowship.’ ””—pp. 36—38. 

These sentiments were the product 
of such a sweetness of temper, as only 
the grace of God could inspire, in the 
midst of unmerited and unmerciful 
provocation. Of this the following 
quotation is beautifully illustrative, 
in a reply to Dr. Hill, Master of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, one of the 
assembly of divines, a _ frequent 
preacher before the long parliaments, 
and a zealous advocate of the Calvin- 
istic doctrines. This divine having 
been appointed to preach at St. Paul’s 
Church, before the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of the city of Londoa, he 
availed himself of the opportunity 
then afforded, to caution his civic 
auditory against the volume of Mr. 
Goodwin, entitled, ‘‘ Redemption Re- 
deemed,” as a work replete with the 
errors of Pelagius and Arminius. In 
addition to this, he cast some severe 
reflections upon Mr. Goodwin’s cha- 
racter, and charged him with having 
falsified the numerous quotations con- 
tained in his book. In his admirable 
reply, Mr. Goodwin says: 

“Sir, you are a gentleman, to whom I ne- 
ver, to the best of my knowledge, gave the 
least offence. If anwittingly I have done it, I 
am ready to make you all Ciristian satisfaction. 
For your learning and knowledge, according 
to what grounds I had to make an estimate of 
them, I proportionably honoured you; and 
much more because I always conceived you 
chiefly employed them about that most honour- 
able work of propagating the glorious Gospel 
of God in the world. That testimony also 
which, time after time, I received concerning 
your goodness of spirit, blamelessness of con- 
versation, &c. much advanced my esteem of 
you. Notwithstanding, had you poured shame 
and contempt apon my head alone, had you 
ground to powder only me and my name, you 
might have done it without trouble or incon- 
venience to yourself; atleast from me. Such 
millers in black clothing I meet with daily, 
and let them pass quietly by me. But inas- 
much as you have magnified yourself against 
the truth, yea, several of the most important 
traths of the living God, it will neither stand 
with that loyalty of obedience which I owe to 
the command of God imposed on me in that 
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behalf, nor with that love which I owe to your- 
self as a Christian brother, to saffer such a sin 
to rest upon you. I delight not in contests. 
I aw for peace with all men, and for a quiet 
and retired pilgrimage on earth. So that 
whensoever I contend with any man, I sacri- 
fice the darling disposition of my soul upon the 
service of the truth. Nor shall any man ap- 
prove himself more easy to be entreated, upon 
auy equitable or tolerable account, or more 
willing to receive satisfaction from him that 
hath offended him, than I. Therefore, Sir, I 
beseech you, trouble not yourself either with 
seeking out, or pretending to find, any other 
intent of this address to you, than as a simple, 
plain-hearted, and christian application of my- 
self to vindicate the just right of the dearly 
beloved of my soul, and I trust of your's also, 
—truth. 

*** You reflected apon the author of that 
book’ which so torments those that dwell on 
the face of the earth, as if he falsified, wrested, 
perverted authors : the very truth is, that this, 
if it be comely to call a spade a spade, is a 
pure calumny. The authors cited in the said 
book, atleast the far greater part of them, 
speak as directly to the heart of the main doc- 
trines maintained in the book, as the author of 
the book himself. Nor are you, nor any other 
man, able to prove the least touch of any falsi- 
fying or perverting any author brought apon 
that stage. If there be any thing mistaken, (as 
mistakes may be incident to the most upright 
of men,) in any quotation, this only proves the 
author to be a man, not a falsifier. There is 
nothing asserted in the said book, especially 
in the two main doctrines there contended for, 
but what, for substance and effect of matter, is 
plainly aflirmed over and over, not only by the 
most orthodox Fathers, Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, &c. but by the most orthodox writers of 
later times, as Luther, Calvin, Musculas, and 
others. Yea yourselves, the preachers of this 
age, however by times you appear in flames 
against them, yet otkerwhile, and sometimes 
in one and the same sermon, you give testi- 
mony unto them. There is sufficient proof 
made, page 561 of the book decried by you, 
that a jury of fifty-two preachers, and among 
these such as are counted pillars in and about 
the city of London, in the same pamphlet 
wherein, as they pretend, they give ‘Testimony 
to the Trath of Jesas Christ, against Errors 
and Heresies,’ do clearly build up the princi- 
pal doctrine avonched in the said book, Gene- 
ral Redemption by Christ. Yea yourself, in 
this very sermon, wherein you set yourself 
with all the might of your indignation against 
it, gave the right hand of fellowship to it, in 
granting, that had Judas believed, he should 
have been saved by Christ. See (I desire it 
rather to your satisfaction than shame) the 
doctrine of General Redemption demonstra- 
tively proved from such a position as this, p. 
113, &c. and p. 135, &c. of that feat 
ing book so often jinted. The Synod of Dort 
itself acknowledgeth, that ‘If Redemption be 
not acknowledged as a common benefit be- 
stowed on mankind, that general and promis- 
cuous preaching of the Gospel, committed to 
the apostles to be perfurmed among all na- 
tions, will have no true foundation.” There- 
fore whilst you clamour against General Re- 
demption, you not only ery down the glory of 
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the unsearchable riches of the free grace of 


God, vouchsafed in Christ to the world, | 


but also fight vour best friends, as well as 
those whom you tradace under the name of 
Pelagians, Arminians, &c.; liveries of like 
cloth which the servants of truth have been 
compelled to wear in all ages. Yea, in your 
inconsiderate contests, you act as men divided 
against yourselves ; and your sayings, like the 
children of Ammon and Moab, when they 
came forth to batile against Judah and Jehosh- 
aphat, help to destroy one another. 


« «If T knew how to relieve those truths of | 


God, which you desperately aflronted, with- 
out making a breach upon your reputation, I 
should freely pass by mine own interest, and 
demand nothing of you for personal repara- 
tions; although I believe that you hardly 
know how to provoke at a much higher rate, 
than you practised provocation upon me: un- 


less haply that be some allay, that you were | 


ravished by some other man’s spirit, far worse 
than your own, into sach a splenetic ecstasy. 
For Dr. Hill hath formerly worn the crown of 
a meek, temperate, and christian spirit. But 
we read that Moses, the meekest man on 
earth, was, at the waters of strife, provoked 
to speak unadvisedly with his lips; and I, 
with many others, believe, that Dr. Hill was 


overshadowed with the spirit of some lion or | 


other, (which probably I could point at among 
the herd,) when he conceived those ‘ devour- 
ing words’ whereof he was delivered in the 
pulpit, May 4th, 1651. The ground of my 
conjecture is, partly because that which was 
born of him bere, had so little of his own like- 
ness in it; partly because it had so mach of 
the likeness of another man. But concerning 
myself, the best is, that neither you nor 
others can value me at any lower rate than [ 
do myself. You trod but upon the earth, when 
you trampled me under your feet. If you 
pursue me to the grave, you cannot hinder my 
resurrection ; the day whereof will be time 
enough for me to become any thing.’ ’’—pp. 
252—255. 

Nothing, however, seems to have 
produced greater exasperation on the 
part of his Predestinarian brethren, 
than the decisive and avowed change 
of his opinions from Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy, to those of general redemption, 
as luminously stated and defended in 
his great and immortal work, ‘‘ Re- 
demption Redeemed.” Little other 
resource appears to have been left to 
his opponents, unable as they were 
to produce any thing like a refutation 
of Mr. Goodwin’s arguments, than to 
endeavour to invalidate his book, by 
invidious representations of its au- 
thor’s instability and tergiversation. 
To this we are indebted for one of 
the most masterly touches of his pen, 
in vindication of his conduct. 


««« T crave leave,’ says he, ‘to add a few 
words concerning the change of my judgment 
in the great controversy about the Death of 
Christ, (with the rest depending hereon,) by 

No. 47.—Vol. IV. 


way of answer to those who represent my pre- 
sent judgment as little valuable, because it 
sometimes stood in a contrary way. Though 
| T know nothing in the allegation subservient to 
the purpose mentioned, but rather much 
against it, yet let me say, (1.) That however 
sin and an evil conversation are just matter of 
shame, repentance and amendment are truly 
houourable. Nor do I know why it should be 
of any more a disparaging interpretation 
| against any man, to reform his jadgment than 
| his life; neither of which can be done without 
a change. Nor (2.) can I resent any such con- 
formity with my adored Saviour, which con- 
| sists in an increase of wisdom, any matter of 
disparagement either to myself or any other 
man. Though He indeed was never prevented 
with error, yet was he post-enriched with 
; many things. A man can hardly ‘grow in 
| grace, and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
our Lord,’ without out-growing himself in 
| judgment and understanding ; without making 
| Straight many things in his mind, which were 
crooked before. (3.) That chosen vessel Paul 
never quitted himself like a man, never con- 
sulted peace and glory to himself, till he built 
up again that faith which he had destroyed. 
Nor was his authority in the Gospel a whit 
lighter upon the balance, because he had once 
beea a Pharisee. (4.) I desire to ask the men 
who make the change of my judgment a spot 
of weakness or vileness in it, Whether them- 
selves were always in the same mind touching 
all things with themselves at present? If so, 
it plainly argues, that their thoughts and ap- 
prebensions, now that they are men, are bat 
such which are incident to children. And if, 
since their coming to riper years, they have 
always stood, and are resolved always to 
stand, by their first thoughts and apprehen- 
sions in all things, it is a sign that their judg- 
ments reside more in their wills, than their 
wills in their judgments, and that. they are 
| much more likely to judge according ta appear- 
ance, than to judye righteous judgment. Yea, 
there are very few of those who call them- 
selves Ministers of the Gospel, but many 
times when they preach, within the compass 
| ofan hour, either change their judgments or 
| deny them; their doctrine being Samaritan, 
| when their application is aJew. (5.) If to dig 
| broken cisterns with the forsaking of the 
| Fountain of living water, be the committing of 
| a double evil, how shall not a recoursing to 
| the Fountain of living water, in conjunction 
| with a forsaking of broken cisterns, be the 
| practising of a double duty? To forsake an 
error is one daty, and to embrace truth is an- 
other: whereas to persist in the same mind, 
suppose it to be sound and good, is but a sin- 
gle duty. There is joy in heaven over one 
sioner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
aid nine which need no repentance. That 
which is an occasion of multiplied rejoicing in 
| heaven, why should it be matter of complaint, 
| charge, or imputation, upon earth? (G.) Heis 
the most likely to give a right judgment be- 
twecn two countries, who hath been an inhabi- 
tant of both, and hath acquainted himself with 
the respective conditious of both. In like 
manner, it is so far from being a reason whv a 
man’s present judgment. should be rejected, 
that he bath been of a contrary jadgment for- 
j merly, that it rendereth it the more consider- 
4C 
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able, and competent to discern aright between 
the opinions with which it hath been tho- 
roughly and upon a conscientious engagement, 
acquainted. It is a true saying of the Heathen 
Philosopher, ‘ Every man 1s able to judge well 
of those things which he knoweth.’ But when 
a man, having a long time known and profess- 
ed an opinion, by the profession whereof he 
enjoyed peace, credit, wealth, love, and re- 
spects from men of all sorts, and was in a fair 
way to lift up his head yet bigher in the world, 
by continuance in the profession ; shall, not- 
withstanding, relent in his judgment, quit this 





opinion, and profess that which is opposite to 
it, wherein he could not but conclade before- | 
hand, that he should lose credit, friends, all | 
hopes of preferment,—when a man shall change 

his judgment upon such terms as these, it is a | 
strong argument that he thoroughly under- 
stands the spiritual danger of that opinion 
which he forsakes, as well as the truth and 
goodness of that which he embraceth. There- 
fore, (7.) as David replied to Michal, when 
she upbraided him with adeportment by which, 
as she apprehended, he made himself contemp- 
tible, I will be yet more vile; so, the grace of 
God assisting me, if the changing of my judg- 
ment upon such terms as I have done, in the 
controversies mentioned, rendereth me or my 
judgment contemptible, I am resolved upon 
the like occasion, to make both it and myself 
more contemptible, by cutting off from my 
soul error after error, as fast as they shall be 
discovered, and by changing my judgment as 
oft as I shall thoroughly understand, that my 
spiritual interest doth require it. It shall be 
one of my chief exercises to diminish daily the 
number of my errors, by making a frequent 
and diligent survey of my judgment, and by 
separating the vile from the precious, till no 
misprision at all of God, or of any of his 
things, if it be possible, be found in me.’” 
pp. 155—158. 

The only circumstance in the life of 
this eminent man which occasions re- 
gret, and calls for an act of oblivicn, 
is the part he took in writing a pam- 
phlet in vindication of the sentence 
passed upon the unhappy Charies I. 
by ‘‘ the High Court of Justice.” Into 
this vindication, Mr. Goodwin was 
led, from a conviction that it was his 





duty to espouse the side which appear- | 


ed to him essential to the interests of 
vital godliness, and of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. This, together with the 
perplexity of men’s minds in those 
troublesome times, and the impracti- 
cability of maintaining any thing like 
neutrality, are the only arguments 
which can be employed in mitigation 
of his conduct, which was clearly un- 
justifiable. It is, however, a lament- 
able proof, how greatly the perturba- 
tion of political conflict tends to mis- 
lead and vitiate the judgment, when 
such persons as Milton, Goodwin, and 
Baxter, are found associated on the 
side of rebellion. 





The ample and interesting details 
into which this volume enters in deli- 
neating Mr. Goodwin’s character and 
conduct, have tempted us to occupy 
more of our pages than we at first 
intended. We shall only subjoin one 
more quotation, which, on account of 
the piety and Christian feeling ex- 
pressed in circumstances of deep afllic- 
tion, will need no apology. Unable 
to fix a stain upon his character, his 
opponents were, however, successful 
in so far exciting the displeasure of 
the ruling party against him, as to 
procure his expulsion from the pulpit, 
which he had so long occupied to the 
edification and comfort of thousands, 
who hung upon his lips with delight. 
Thus placed, with his family, in a con- 
dition of indigence, while the press 
was teeming with pamphlets replete 
with misrepresentation and calumny, 
who can but admire the ascendency 
which the grace of God had acquired 
in his mind, when he could thus ex- 
press himself: 

“©*T am able,’ says he, ‘through Christ 
strengthening me, to be abased in name and 
credit, as well as otherwise. Dishonour, dis- 
paragements, defamation, are the element 
wherein I have lived, and my soul prospered 
through the goodness of God, these many 
years. The yoke is little or no offence to me, 
my neck having been so long accustomed to it. 
I look upon sufferings for righteousness’ sake, 
(and sufferings from men upon any other terms 
I fear none,) as the best earnings I can make 
of mortality. My name is better able to bear 
the burden of my reproaches, than my soul to 
want the benefit and blessing of them.’ ”— 
pp- 99, 100. 

From the archives of former times, 
we must say, that a more interesting 
document has not been drawn forth 
for a considerable time, than that 
which Mr. Jackson has brought before 
us. He has produced a volume of 
more than ordinary research, and 
commented upon the facts which he 
details in a manner that does credit to 
his head and his heart; whilst he has 
also supplied a desideratum in the 
history of the times of which he writes, 
by assisting us to view a narration of 
facts, (supported by the most authen- 
tic documents,) through a medium as 
friendly to the Arminian, as that 
which has almost exclusively been 
employed on the Calvinistic side of 
the question. 

“‘ Alternos Muse meminisse volebant.” 


We have thus been brought to a 
closer intimacy with one of the most 
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distinguished characters of that event- 
ful day ; to whose piety, learning, and 
intrepidity, posterity are deeply in- 
debted for the right understanding of 
the doctrines of universal toleration 
in all matters purely religious, and 
the most conclusive arguments in fa- 
vour of general redemption. On these 
accounts, as well as for an interesting 
view, afforded of the political conflicts 
which shook this kingdom during the 
civil wars and the inter-regnum, we 
can most cordially recommend the 
Life of John Goodwin, as giving some 
of the most striking features of that 
important period of British history; 
enriched with several valuable facts, 
(the fruits of his research,) which 
were never before collected. 
gant engraving of John Goodwin, by 
Thompson, from a scarce print by 
Glover, ornaments the volume. In 
our judgment, Mr. Jackson has weil 


deserved, and we doubt not will re- | 


ceive, the thanks, of those in particu- 
lar, who are friendly to the religious 
views of Arminius, as well as of the 
more moderate and enlightened friends 
of Independency. 


ee a eel 


Review.—The Hopes of Matrimony, 
a Poem. By John Holland, Author 
of Sheffield Park, Sc. 8vo. pp. 68. 
London: Francis Westley. 1822. 





Tue popular poetical productions of 
the present day, are not generally of 
a character which can recommend 
them to the readers of the Imperial 
Magazine. Questionable in design, 
and irregular in execution, they have 
all the fire, luxury, and pathos, of 
genius, with little of that moral phi- 
lanthropy, which gives to its produc- 
tions their greatest charm. They are 
destitute of that purity of sentiment, 


which is the classic attribute of the | 


fountain whence true poetry flows. 
They dazzle the imagination, and in- 
flame the passions ; but fail in ameii- 
orating or softening the heart. They 
abound in sentiment without morality 
—satire without benevolence — and 
splendid imagery without natural cha- 
racter. Contrasted with these, how 
fascinating is the muse of a Pope, a 
Goldsmith, or a Gray, blending im- 
provement with delight, and imbody- 
ing the maxims of real life, with the 
didactic stateliness of a poetic imagi- 
nation! Amongst the few disciples of 


An ele- | 


these older worthies, we are pleased 
to find the author of ‘‘ The Hopes of 
Matrimony.” 

Love has been the favourite theme 
of poets, from Hesiod to Legh Hunt. 
It is the most powerful ingredient in 
metrical alchemy ; -because poetry ap- 
peals to the passions, and of all pas- 
sions love is the most sensitive. Thus 
profligate men have ever chosen it as 
a medium for the expression of licen- 
tious opinions; expecting by bril- 
liancy of style, and warmth of descrip- 
tion, to weaken the distinction betwixt 
virtue and vice. The veil with which 
modesty gracefully envelops the most 
mysterious operation of the human 
breast, they have fearlessly torn aside; 
and, in the place of that delicate, 
manly, and generous passion, which 
should exist towards the softer sex, 
they have substituied the mere animal 
suggestions of sensuality and lust. 
But Mr. Holland, in the meritorious 
work before us, has proved that the 
subject needs no such meretricious 
gafb to render it interesting ; and ihat 
the description of scenes, in which 
love is the presiding power, may be 
delicate without being dull—warm 
without being wanton —and tender 
without being effeminate. 

The ‘‘ Hopes,” which enliven the 
progress of the tender passion, are 
pourtrayed with elegant sensibility. 
The description commences with the 





youth ‘‘who learns his alphabet of 
|love at school,” and terminates with 
| the aged pair, who close in the grave 
| its long and faithful communion. The 
| universality of the passion—the pro- 
gress of virtuous courtship—the aus- 
| picious moment of marriage — the 
beauties of fidelity—the endearments 
of children—the wickedness of merce- 
nary and unequal wedlock—the conso- 
lations of matrimony in sickness, mis- 
fortane, and old age—are pleasingly 
interwoven with the poem, which 
abounds in beautiful images, and sen- 
timent of sterling value. He thus 
alludes to the connubial state :— 


“ Thy leaves, with love’s immortal verdare 
green: 

Thy flowers, the beauty of each marriage 

scene: 

| Thy fragrance ts the buds of nuptial bliss, 

The wife’s first smile—the infant's earliest 
kiss!” 


The affection of a woman, when 
obtained, is no less sincere, than to 
an honourable mind it is delightful ; 
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and though the man who has a heart 
to deceive her, is not likely to be 
influenced by the admonitions of po- 
etry, yet for the benefit of those con- 
ceited coxcombs who are dangling at 
the apron string of every handsome 
girl, and to whom Judge Best recently 
gave such a smart philippic, the fol- 
lowing advice is extracted :— 


“Oh! guard and cherish well the precious 
prize,— 

Love droops, neglected; or deserted—dies : 

Scarce rear'd on earth, this flower of tender 


joy, é 
A thought can blast it, or a breath destroy : 
Like the frail hyacinth, and sweet as frail, 
Nars’d in the san, it withers in the gale.’ 


There is something remarkably com- 
fortable in Mr. Holland's description 
of a parlour courtship :—the glowing 
embers, wainscotted parlour, gilt pic- 
tures, &c. are very different from our 
frosty expeditions by moonlight: but 
“let that pass.” What lover of family 
astronomy will not be delighted with 
the subjoined description of the firma- 
ment? 


« There sits the WIFE, whose radiant smile is 


given, 

The daily sun of the domestic heaven ; 

And when ca'm ev’ning sheds a secret pow’r, 

Her looks of love emparadise the hour ; 

While CHILDREN round, a beaateous train, 
appear 

Attendant stars, revolving in her sphere.” 


The fashionable, but often unneces- 
sary custom, of sending children to 
nurse, is forcibly reprobated : the filial 
tribute which follows, though brief, 
is scarcely inferior, in tenderness and 
beauty, to Cowper’s pathetic effusions 
on the death of his mother. Amorous 
old men, at once the ridicule and dis- 
gust of society, ‘‘ fire in their hearts, 
and lava in their veins,” are treated 
with merited severity, in a neat epi- 
sode on mercenary wedlock. Of a 


highly poetic invocation to health, the | 


best but last-sought-for accompani- 
ment of married life, we can only 
quote the concluding couplets :— 


* Oh! thrice invok’d by husband, child, and 


wife, 

Pour thy rich urns o'er matrimonial life ; 

Though nurs’d in poverty or crown’d with 
wealth, 

Grant them thy richer blessings, boanteous 
health ‘”” 


Determined to connect his favourite 
theme with every situation of life, Mr. 
Holland exhibits its influence on the 
yotaries of Parnassus. Were not his 
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book a decided evidence to the con- 
trary, we should have doubted the 
eligibility of wife and children, in the 
‘“‘action” of an epic. The extract, 
however, will speak for itself; but we 
must premise, that the Arcadia of 
many poets is a five-pair-of-stairs gar- 
ret, with bed-posts for myrtles, and 
a couple of squalling brats for a leash 
of turtles. 


«‘ No—doubly blest must be that poet’s bow’r, 
Where myrtles.twine with the Parnassian 


ow’r; 

Where Venus bids her emblem roses breathe 

A luscious fragrance o’er the Muses’ wreath: 

While round the ivied thyrsus deftly move 

| Her leash of turtles, yok’d with silken love : 

| Not with more grace, in fancy’s crystal 

i sphere, 

| Can beaaty’s goddess to the eye appear ; 

Or, from the emerald wave, when fresh she 
stands 

Peerless, on Cytherea’s golden sands ; 

Than when she bids the nuptial chaplet glow 

Round young Imagination’s gracefal brow ; 

Than when she seems cousign’d, with all her 
charms, 

In virgin dower, to bless the poet’s arms.” 





Our quotations from this meritori- 
ous work, will recommend it to the 
approval of all who can appreciate 
correct feeling, in the tasteful garb of 
poetry. The next and last extract is 
in itself sufficient to stamp the author 
as a genuine poet, and as a man of the 
most susceptible and refined under- 
standing. In the morning of life, 
when the heart is uncorrupted, and 
the sentiments natural—when ‘“ hope 
is the chart, and love the cynosure,” 
imagination loves to dwell upon the 
picture of A wire. It clothes her in 
beauty, and endows her with fidelity. 
Time and circumstances obliterate the 
first, but how lasting, how unchang- 
able, is the other! 





“ be when are hush’d the tones of fortune’s 
ate, 
And commerce, with her hundred tongues, is 
mute 
Wien toil is past, and youth’s wild pro- 
jects o’er, 
' When strength can dig, and wit can scheme 
} no more ; 
E’en then one blessing yet remains for life,— 
| Turn, veteran pilgrim, and behold thy WIFE. 
Perchance, too proud, thy heart might prize, 
before, 
| This jewel least of all thy casket’s store ; 
} Yet she, in youth, to thy embraces given, 
| Survives thy wealth, the crowning gift of 
heav’n : 
She, still the same, howe’er thy thoughts have 
rang’d, 
Firm in each trial, through each change un- 
chang’d : 
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A bow of promise in each gathering storm, 

Thy guardian angel in a buman form ; 

And now, in strengthless age, she still ap- 
pears 

Thy tottering partner down the vale of years!” 


A critical reader of Mr. Holland’s 
poem, amoung some minor faults of 
repetition and verbiage, will not fail 
to discover the leading peculiarities 
of Goldsmith’s style. Yet there is 
much of the sweetness and philosophic 
tenderness of that favourite writer; 
and occasional inequalities are abun- 
dantly redeemed by the novel images 
which occur throughout. Should this 
production not entitle the author to 
rank with our first-rate poets, it must 
be attributed rather to the nature of 
the subject, than to the manner of its 
execution ; and if Mr. Holland be at 
issue with my Lord Ellenborough, 
upon the happiness of the times 
** when few and simple were our mar- 
riage-rites,” he is not, at any rate, 
a disciple of the faith, by which 
‘love is liberty, and nature daw.” 


a 


Review.—An Introduction to Latin 
Construing, &c. §c. By J. Bosworth, 
Vicar of Little Horwood, Bucks. 
12mo. pp. 94. London: Lackington, 
and Co. 1821. 





Tuis little work is published expressly 
to remedy the mischief of pupils com- 


mitting to memory a great number of , 


rules, without impressing them, seria- 
tim, on the memory, by practical 
illustration. Every attempt to facili- 


tate the acquisition of learning, and | 


especially to smooth the difficult path 
to classical knowledge, in its first and 
most difficult stage, deserves com- 
mendation, and will meet with sup- 
port. We doubt, however, after the 
most careful examination, whether 
there be any thing in this particular 
work, excepting perhaps novelty of 
design, to distinguish it from the mass 
of elementary books already in use, 
and which vary in repute and accept- 
ance with the whim of different pre- 
ceptors. The alleged want of progres- 
sive exemplification can apply solely to 
the Accidence used at Eton: as far as 
that defect is supplied, the present 
work is an improvement. Bat the 
Eton Syntax, from the conciseness 
and perspicuity of its rules, and the 


an old-fashioned prejudice in its fa- 
vour. This publication will have its 
share of support, like others of the 
same class; although we think it 
more particularly adapted to the wants 
of those, whose acquisition of the La- 
tin tongue is deferred beyond the cus- 
tomary period. Questions are sub- 
joined to each division of subject ; we 
think, judiciously. 
en. eee 


Review. — The Classical Collector’s 
Vade Mecum ; being an Introduction 
to the Knowledge of the best Editions 
of the Greek and Roman Classics. 
pp- 164. London: Wilton and Son, 

rray’s Inn Passage. 1822. 








Tuis is a very neat, very useful, and 
very modest publication. It has all 
| the information necessary for a finish- 
ed admirer of classical pursuits, with- 

out a tittle of the flash which distin- 
'guishes the bibliographical mania. 
| The lists of the different series, from 
| those of Aldus, the Stephens’s, &c, 

to the yet incomplete editions of Val- 
| py, Didot, and ‘little Corrall,” are 
| luminous and satisfactory. To the 
| end of each, a judicious abstract from 
| Dibdin, &c. is appended ; and concise 
| notices follow, when necessary, par- 
| ticular editions. The work evinces 
considerable research; and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the produc- 
‘tions of Renouard, Dibdin, Clarke, 
Horne, and Harwood ; but the author, 
with becoming deference, ‘‘ avowedly 
| disclaims all title to personal merit.” 
Those persons, however, who can al- 
| low merit to a compiler, will estimate 
| this pleasing little book as it deserves ; 
and, ‘by so doing, will not undervalue 
Mr. Dibdin, whose genius and re- 
search are sufficiently established in 
the learned world. His volumes, ne- 
vertheless, are too dilated and expen- 
sive for general adaptation; and we 
can safely recommend the present 
publication as a cheap, portable, and 
accurate guide to ancient literature. 

. i 


Review.—Peems on several Oceasions: 
by Edward Howel Thurlow, Lord 
Thurlow. 12mo. pp. 104. London. 
Booth, Duke - street, Manchester- 
square. 1822. 








|It is, perhaps, a fortunate circam- 





aptness of its examples, has acquired | stance that these poems have the name 
a standard reputation, ard we have | of Lord Thurlow to recommend them. 
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We have perused the composition with 
some attention, hoping to discover 
merit concealing itself in some harmo- 
nious effusion, or well-turned expres- 
sion; but thus far it has eluded our 
research. At present we can only ad- 
vertise our misfortune, promising an 
ample reward to any person who can 
inform us where it may be found. 
Should it hereafter come to hand, we 
promise our readers that it shall be 
faithfully laid before the public. 


I 


Review. — The Liberal, Verse and 
Prose from the South. Volume the 
first, 8vo. pp. 164, London. 1822. 
Hunt. 





THERE are various expressions within 


the reach of language, which might | 


be considered as disgraceful, if appli- 
ed to some publications, that would 
pay to others the highest compliment 
which their authors can hope to ob- 
tain. These variations arise from the 
motives of the writers, the nature of 
their compositions, and the probable 
influence which the sentiments they 
convey will have on socicty. 

Among the numerous treatises that 
have appeared on science, philosophy, 
legislation, theology, and morals, 
there are few, of which their respect- 
ive authors would not feel themselves 
insulted, were the critic to assert, 
that their various productions were 
circulated with no better motives than 
to excite public attention, and to levy 
a tax upon the pockets of credulity. 
But how dishonourable soever such a 
character may appear, it is one, that, 
by placing limitations to censure, in- 
cludes a kind of demi-negative excel- 
lence, to which the work before us 
cannot hope to aspire. The Liberal 
appears to have been sent into the 
world as a mental barometer, or an 
instrument of experiment, to measure, 
by the extent of its circulation, the 
quantity of vice with which the com- 
munity is saturated,—to furnish new 
stimulants to iniquity,—and to ascer- 
tain in what degree moral turpitude 
may ensure the plaudits of licentious- 
ness, without losing any of its gross- 
ness. 

It unfortunately happexs, that when 
works of a pernicious tendéncy issue 
from the press, especially if sanctioned 
by some celebrated name, the stric- 
tures of criticism operate on the pub- 





lic mind more like an efvetioomens 
than a caution; and, impelled by 
curiosity, multitudes ‘purchase with 
no other motive, than merely to gra- 
tify a desire to taste forbidden fruit. 
Of this fact, the unprincipled authors 
of this work seem to be well aware ; 
and whether the Liberal pass through 
the portals of praise, or reprehension, 
is to them of little moment, provided 
itcan obtain a character of distinc- 
tion, so as to attract the attention of 
mankind. Measuring human nature 
by a standard that the liberality of the 
Christian school will not permit us to 
name, the authors of the Liberal cal- 
culate upon the effect of that moral 
poison which their previous writings 
have already administered in large 
doses to the..co sty, and con- 
clude, from ,th®@isease which their 
efforts are ig ed (6 strengthen, that 
in the salé of a new incentive they 
shall find sapport. 

The Liberal is a publication which 
assumes this name, because its bene- 
volence is extended to infidelity—to 
licentiousness of manners—to the 
open ridicule of what is awful and 
sacred—and to the destruction of mo- 
ral principle. Not content with at- 
tempting the demolition of our hopes 
in a joyful hereafter, the poet, wanton- 
ing in his profaneness, ascends the 
skies, and revelling in his liberality, 
endeavours to bring even heaven itself 
and its celestial inhabitants into con- 
tempt. 

His liberality, however, does not 
extend to the afflicted widow, to the 
dying penitent, or to the humble 
Christian; for these, and such as 
these, he endeavours, in their agoniz- 
ing moments, to rob of theirlast and 
only consolation. The liberality of 
this work is confined to vice and its 
votaries; but towards religion, and 
those who are friendly to its principles 
and precepts, its candour resembles 
the mercy of the inquisition towards 
heretics. 

After an iliberal preface, in which 
many distinguished individuals are 
lampooned and vilified, and in which, 
the death of Lord Londonderry is men- 
tioned with a grinning complacency, 
a poetical composition is introduced, 
entitled ‘‘ The Vision of Judgment.” 
This piece is comprised in 106 stan- 
zas, each containing eight lines; and 
the place that the author has chosen 
for his profane exhibition is at the 
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gate of heaven, where St. Peter is 
represented dangling his rusty keys, 
having of late had little other employ- 
ment, while the angels are recording 
the crimes and miseries of man- 
kind. 

In this state of things, the death of 
his late Majesty, George III. is no- 
ticed with a contemptuous sneer, and 
his funeral obsequies are made the 
subject of vulgar ribaldry. In_ his 
character he is represented as half 
mad and half blind, and ridiculed 
for being constant to ‘‘a bad and ugly 
woman.” St. Peter, on his death, is 
awakened by an angel; but on being 
informed of the event, and hearing 
of his name, he does not know him. 
The angels at length arrive, and bring- 
ing with them ‘‘an old man with an 
old soul, and both extremely blind,” 
they “halted before the gate, and in 
his shroud, seated their fellow travel- 
ler on acloud.” A variety of circum- 
stances are then introduced, all of 
which tend to render the name and 
memory of the late king either despi- 
cable or odious; and these, connected 
with historical allusions, are accom- 
panied with insinuations, that his 
crimes ought in justice to have exclu- 
ded him from the celestial regions. 
The work, however, being liberal, in 
the midst of the confusion at the gate 
of Paradise, occasioned by a contest 
between Satan and Michael for the 
royal prize, the soul of George III. 
slips into heaven bya kind of acci- 
dent, where the liberal poet leaves 
him ‘practising the hundredth 
psalm.” 

From a composition, the prominent 
features of which are ribaldry, pro- 
faneness, impiety, and impudence, 
we hope our readers will excuse us 
for not furnishing them with any direct 
quotations. The Liberal has now 
been on sale nearly the full quantum 
of time which catch-pennies require to 
gull the credulous multitude ; and we 
rejoice to hear, though the remark 
may appear illiberal, that its circula- 
tion has been less extensive than some 
others, which, though similar in their 
tendency, are less gross in their at- 
tack upon the virtuous feelings of 
mankind. A regard for the memory 
of our late revered sovereign, con- 
nected with that respect which is due 
to the principles of morality and reli- 
gion, dictates, that such compositions 
should be discountenanced; and it is 
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pleasing to learn, that public virtue 
has already stamped on it the seal of 
contempt. Its principal circulation 
may he expected among unfledged 
oe and the dregs of exalted 
ife. 

In this work there are several arti- 
cles, which, if not worthy of strong 
recommendation, are at least amus- 
ing; and although some may appear 
in questionable shapes, there is no 
one that merits, with the preceding, an 
equal degree of reprehension. But 
what excellencies soever any of these 
compositions may include, their desti- 
ny must be combined with that of the 
“Vision of Judgment,” with which 
they stand connected. To be preserv- 
ed, they must be transplanted into 
another soil. For the pernicious prin- 
ciples which are scattered throughout 
this piece, and the consequences to 
which they inevitably tend, no palliat- 
ing associations can make any atone- 
ment. The weight of vice contained 
in this work, is too ponderous for its 
demi-virtues to counteract. 

Irreligion, and a contempt of what 
has been revered as sacred or vene- 
rable among the virtuous and loyal, 
constitute the more prominent articles 
of the cargo which the Liberal has 
imported from a foreign shore, and 
this is too heavy for any thing on 
board to render buoyant. It has in- 
deed escaped the dangers of the sea, 
but we conceive that it is only to be 
wrecked on the coast of oblivion. 


eee 


Review.—The Teacher, a Tale. By 
the Author of “‘ Memoir of Mary 








Ann P. »” “ Orphan Sisters,” 
&c. Sc. Westley, Stationers’-Court. 
1822. 


|Tuis little volume introduces us to 
| the interesting character of a teacher 
| in a Sunday-school, in the person of 
| Mary Mitchel, a young lady of re- 
poee Fee connections, and of pious 
| education and habits, who, not con- 
tenting herself with the mere dis- 
charge of duty in a sabbath-school, 
visited the humble abodes of the 
children entrusted to her care, and 
administered to the temporal and 
eternal interests of the family; for, 
though ‘‘ Mary beheld them as crea- 
tures of the same race as herself—as 
beings destined for immortality, she 
contemplated in each, that bright 
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celestial jewel placed within. She 
saw its brilliancy obscured by igno- 
rance and vice; but she knew that its 
value was beyond “the worth of 
worlds, and its duration eternal.” 
An instructive dialogue is kept up 
between Mary, a child named Ca- 
therine, (one of her pupils, who 
was confined to her bed through 
severe indisposition,) and her mo- 
ther, the latter of whom, foolishly ima- 
gining, that, because her child had 
never played truant, or had been dis- 
honest, if God should please to re- 
move her by death, she would neces- 
sarily be admitted into heaven; but 
Mary cautions her against trusting in 
her own sufficiency for salvation, and 
enforces the necessity of relying upon 
the righteousness of Christ alone, as 
the Saviour and Mediator of the 
world. The most unequivocal pas- 
sages from Scripture are referred to 
in support of the doctrine which she 
endeavours to impress upon the 
minds of the poor woman and child; 
and it is subsequently shewn, that 
they both seem to have profited by 
Mary’s pious interviews and exhorta- 
tions; for when Catherine was re- 
stored to health, ‘‘ Mary had the 
pleasure of seeing the good woman 
always neat and clean on the Sab- 
bath, constant in her attendance at 
church, and giving evidence, by her 
life and conversation, that her cha- 
racter and views were in reality 
changed.” Nor was this all, for 
** Catherine won over her father to 
accompany her mother to a place of 
worship on the sabbath, instead of 
wasting and profaning its sacred 
hours, as he had too often done, in 
idleness and vice.” 

In a subsequent part of this book, 
we find that Mary received a visit 
from her cousin, Miss Charlotte Mur- 
rey, a young lady who had been 
brought up in the closest intimacy 
with her; but who, being exceedingly 
proud and high-spirited, deemed the 

rsuits of Mary unfit for her station 
im life, and degrading to her conse- 
quence in society; but Mary heeded 
her not, feeling an inward satisfaction, 
that her occupations communicated a 
greater degree of pleasure than all the 
imaginary gratifications of an unre- 
stricted round of gay frivolity and 
mirth. Charlotte endeavoured to per- 
suade Mary to relinquish her engage- 
ments in a Sunday-schoo}, for, said 
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she, they are calculated to do a great 
deal of mischief, by raising the poor 
from that station in which Providence 
has wisely placed them. Mary knew 
that all the delights of a present 
world could never add one grain to 
that immortal bliss which she was in 
the anticipation of realizing; but, on 
the contrary, would plunge her, in all 
probability, into everlasting woe. She 
remonstrated with Charlotte upon the 
course she was pursuing, and called 
to her mind the retrospect of the la- 
mentable dissolution of Louisa—who 
had been a companion of Charlotte’s 
in the noisy buz of giddy levity and 
amusement, till she was about to 
descend to “the place of graves,” 
and “ I ask you,” said pious Mary, 
‘“*how she was prepared to endure 
affliction? What consolation did the 
gloomy picture present to her view in 
her iast hour? and what preparation 
had she made for death? Remember, 
if you would not die the death of 
poor Louisa, you must not lead her 
life.” These impressive lessons went 
to the very soul of Charlotte, and she 
exclaimed in all the intensity of 
emotion, 

*¢ Oh, Mary, my feelings will scarcely bear 
the dreadful retrospection! The appalling 
hour came with all its terrors; yet was no one 
suffered to hint to poor Louisa her approach- 
ing fate. However thoughtless you may im- 
agine me to be, believe me, I never did, nor 
ever can, forget what I then witnessed! Oh, 
no! not for worlds would I die such a death.” 


A Miss Brooks and Mrs. Harvey 
were afterwards introduced, who en- 
tered upon the general conversation 
of the public entertainments of the 
day. Mary had no taste for this sort 
of idle chit-chat, but she sat revolving 
in her mind what method to take to 
turn the current of conversation to 
something, that, while it amused the 
fancy, should likewise have a ten- 
dency to amend the heart; and she, 
therefore, took a favourable oppor- 
tunity of observing, that of all the 
amusements she had witnessed in the 
metropolis, the Orrery had most de- 
lighted her. 


*“* How was I astonished,” she continued, 
“to bear the surprising phenomena of the 
universe so clearly and so sweetly explain- 
ed, and to have those ponderous worlds 
which surround us, and which seem at such 
an incalculable distance, represented to my 
view, so that I could comprehend their va- 
rious revolutions, and understand a 
of their nature. My previous reading ha 
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Review—The Teacher. 


been very jimited, and all I saw, and almost | 


all IT heard, possessed the charm of novelty ; 
but when the lecturer shewed the situation of 
the globe which we inhabit, descanted upon 
its relative importance, and compared it with 
some of those vast planets which the poet 
beautifully calls ‘ moving worlds of light,” 
how insignificant did it become! it appeared 
little more than a speck in creation. I thought 
with reverence on that great Being who 
formed these wonders of the sky, and in the 
contemplation I seemed to shrink, as it were, 
into nothing. I could scarcely consider my- 
self more than an atom, and never before feit 
so much of the force and beauty of those 
words of the Psalmist, ‘ When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained, what 
is man that thou art mindfu! of him, and the 
son of man that thou visitest him?’ How 
astonishing did tbe condescension appear! 
And when the lecturer concladed his highly 
interesting discourse in the emphatic language 
of Job, ‘ Lo, these are only parts of bis ways, 
bat the thunder of his power who can under- 
stand?’ my soul was filled with sacred awe. 
When I remembered also that he who formed 
all worlds was the Redeemer of ours, I could 
not restrain my tears. They were tears of 
gratitude.” 


Such interesting observations had 
the effect of producing reflection in 
Mr. Harvey’s mind; and impelled 
the following ingenuous confession: 


“It is true,” replied he, ‘‘ I am fond of 
gaiety, and though I am aware of its evils, yet 
am I continually drawn into its vortex. I ad- 
mire the calm serenity of that life which, from 
Miss Mitchel’s candid history of her religious 
feelings, I suppose to be her choice. I know 
it to be rational—I feel that it is right—buat 
still there is a sort of entanglement from 
which I cannot extricate myself. acknow- 
ledge the world is like the fabled sirens ; it 
charms but to destroy.” 


Miss Brooks did not remain in- 
sensible to the religious admonitions 
of Miss Mary Mitchel; for she readily 
admitted that she had found no solid 
satisfaction in dissipation and folly. 


*«] have returned home,” she continued, 
“night after night, fatigued and exhausted, 
and sought my pillow without one reflection 
worthy of a reasonable being. The next day 
some new whim has dispersed the feelings of 
satiety which the pursuits of the preceding 
day had caused, and I still continued ‘ in chase 
of fancied happiness.’ Late hours impaired 
my health, and [I came here by the persuasion 
of my friends, in hopes of gaining fresh vigour 
for the ensuing winter.” 


Mr. Harvey and Miss Brooks set 
off for London; and Miss Charlotte 
Murray visited the sabbath-scliool 
with lively interest. She renounced 
her former course of thoughtless 
gaiety; she became convinced of her 

No. 47.—Vo t. IV. 
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real state by nature and practice ; and 
through divine grace was enabled to 
‘* lay hold on the hope set before her 
in the gospel.” The bond of friend- 
ship between Mary and Charlotte 
became still stronger, and, like the 
disciples in their“ walk to Emmaus, 
their hearts glowed with seraphic fire, 
while they talked ‘ by the way.” 
Such is a summary view of the 
volume before us. With the most 
unfeigned pleasure we recommend it 
to the frequent perusal of teachers as 
well as scholars, belonging to our 
various Sunday-schools. It contains 
pious instructions, with interesting 
edification. It is calculated to amuse 
as well as to profit. The more im- 
portant doctrines. of the gospel are 
forcibly inculcated, in a style simple, 
though not inelegant. In fact, it may 
be considered, as comprising so many 
short sermons, impressing upon every 
individual the indispensable necessity 
of practical holiness.-—-[We would not 
wish to confine the reading of this 
book to the juvenile branches of 
society alone, for we are satisfied that 
the hoary headed saint may be taught 
by it reverence and humility; and the 
profligate debauchee prudence and re- 
flection. |—-Each chapter is interspers- 
ed with quotations of the choicest and 
most appropriate description, from 
the writings of our most eminent 
bards; and many similes are occa- 
sionally introduced, which not only 
are essentially useful, as they convey 
truth in “ pleasing strains” to the 
mind; but also, because they throw 
over the pages a rich relief. Well- 
constructed metaphors at all times 
excite the interest of the reader, and, 
while they play around the fancy, 
arouse the slumbering energies of 
man to a conviction of his important 
and responsible situation as an ac- 
countable and an intelligent being. 
We know that where solid reason 
fails to make a due impression upon 
the understanding, Fancy may fre- 
quently exercise her magic spell, unbar 
the iron avenues to the human heart, 
and obtain a passport for that celes- 
tial truth in all its radiant glory, 
which was before denied admission 
there. We rejoice at every attempt 
that is made by teachers in Sunday- 
schools to extend education among 
the poor; and it is only by their 
persevering energies, that we may 
expect a corresponding zood to be 
iD 
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effected in the children under their 
tuition. We cannot duly appreciate 
the inestimable advantages of edu- 
cation, till we abstract ourselves from 
the possession of it, and contemplate 
its absence. Remove education, and 
all those finer feelings of tender sym- 
pathy and emotion would be swept 
away from the sensibilities of man, 
and give place to the devouring sway 
of ignorance, barbarism, and crime; 
for it will be readily admitted, that 
reading produces reflection ; which ne- 
cessarily contributes very materially 
to soften down into pity and humanity, 


all those harsher feclings of our na- | 


ture, in which less civilized nations in 
the world are involved. It is edu- 
eation which has been the means of 
diffusing so widely the principles of 
Christianity in this our favoured land; 
and obtained a reception for them in 
every considerate mind. It was edu- 
cation which kindled the flame of 
purest benevolence in the human 
bosom, and that devised and execut- 
ed the plan of raising those numerous 
and diversified institutions which are 
erected in this country for the ame- 
lioratien of human misery, and which 
stand as a signal trophy of British 
philanthropy, and the unrivalled 
glory of the world. Long may we 
enjoy the liberal spirit of education 
which pervades this Christian empire ! 
and equally long may we guard and 
foster it with the teaderest solicitude 
and care! 

To the inconsiderate, profligate, 
and profane, we solicit a deliberate 
and candid perusal of the book under 
review; and if there be one spark of 
reflection to be found glimmering 
within the precincts of the soul, we 
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shielded by this noble fortress, as his 
invaluable friend, his guardian, and 
his protector. 
a 
MEMOIR OF SIR HUMPHREY DAVY, BT. 
LL.D. F.R.S. AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 





( ith a Portrait.) 





Socrety is not ofien adorned with an 
individual, whose career, like Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s, proves at once so 
honourable to himself, and so benefi- 
cial to the interests of mankind in 
general. Chemistry, the science to 
which the noble energies of his mind 
have, in an especial manner, been 
directed, is rapidly adapting itself to 
almost every purpose of civilized life ; 
and, asits valuable properties become 
more generally understood, the debt 
which is owing to those who developed 
them, will be more readily perceived 
and acknowledged. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, whose por- 
trait appeared in the March number of 
our Magazine, was born Dec. 17, 
1779, at Penzance, in Cornwall. His 
family was of ancient and honourable 
origin. He received the radiments of 
his education at the grammar schools 
of Penzance and Truro; and at fifteen 
became the pupil of an eminent medi- 
cal gentleman in the former place; 
intending to prepare himself for gra- 
duating at the University of Edin- 
burgh. A passionate love of poctry 
distinguished this portion of his life; 
but so judiciously did he restrain its 
influence, that at the age of eighteen 
he had acquired the rudiments of 
botany, anatomy, and physiology, the 
mathematics, 








simpler metaphysics, 
despair not of the result. Let such | natural philosophy and chemistry. 
an individual sacrifice no longer | The Jatter, however, soon engrossed 
beauty and virtue at the shrine of | his whole attention; and having made 
unhallowed passions. Let him pause, | some experiments upon sea-weeds, 
and think with serious solemnity, be- | which convinced him that these pro- 
fore he turns adrift, to float down the | ductions purify the ocean, as land 
rapid current of human misery, into | vegetables do the atmosphere, he 
the vortex of irremediable destruc- | communicated the same to Dr. Bed- 
tion, the victim of his own thought- | does, then about to commence a phi- 
less folly and depravity ; but let him | losophical publication. A correspon- 
cling to the rock of Christianity, | dence ensucd; and Sir Humphrey, in 
which brings peace and lasting joy. | his nineteenth year, relinquishing the 
This is the invulnerable barrier against | design of visiting Edinburgh, under- 
all the wiles of artful deception; and | took the uncontrolled superinten- 
he who ventures upon its ponderous | dence of a series of chemical experi- 
edifice, may lay his head upon his / ments at Bristol. His work, entitled 
pillow in sweet repose, free from all | ‘Researches, Chemical and Philoso- 
the imaginary troubles of this world, | phical,” suggested by the above pur- 
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suits, introduced him to the notice of 


Count Rumford; and being shortly 
afterwards elected to the Professor- 
ship of Chemistry in the Royal Insti- 
tution, he removed to the metropolis, 
and gave up all thoughts of the medi- 
cal profession. <A series of highly 
valuable publications on chemical sci- 
ence, are proofs of the ardour with 
which, on receiving this appointimcnt, 
he pursued iis investigation. 

In 1862, he commenced a course of 
lectures before the Board of Agricul- 
ture, which were highly approved. 
In 1803, he was elected F.R.S.: in 
1805, a Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy ; and besides corresponding 
with the most enrinent scientific cha- 
racters on the continent, was on terms 
of friendly intercourse with Banks, 
Cavendish, Wollaston, Babington, and 
others equally celebrated. 

In 1806, he was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society; having, 
about this time, made what is scien- 
tifically termed ‘one of the most 
brilliant discoveries of modern times.” 
This was the decomposition of two 
fixed alkalies, potash and soda. He 
found them, in direct refutation of an 


adopted hypothesis, to consist of a | 


metallic base, blended with a large 
quantity of oxygen. The metals thus 
discovered, were called potassium and 
sodium. In 1808, he received a 
prize from the French Institute ; and, 
in 1810, was presented with the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. by the Provost 
and Fellows of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. In the following year, the Prince 
Regent was pleased to confer upon 
him the honour of kuighthood ; being 
the first individual who received that 
honour at his hands. 

But the discovery with which his 
name is more especially associated, 
and by which alone he would have 
ensured the gratitude of posterity, is, 
“The Safety Lamp,” for preventing 
those dreadful occurrences of death 
and mutilation, supposed to be inse- 
parably connected with a miner’soccu- 
pation. The usual method of lighting 
those parts of the mine in which dan- 
ger was apprehended, was by a steel 
wheel, revolving in contact with flint, 
and emitting a series of sparks. A 
variety of experiments, during a visit 
to the collieries in the north of Eng- 
land, suggested this beneficial inven- 
tion. Its principle is this: the flame 
of the lamp, by being supplied with 
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only a limited quantity of air, pro- 
duces such a body of azote and carbo- 
nic acid, as prevents the explosion of 
the fire-damp ; and, by the formation 
of its apertures for the egress and 
adinission of air, is incapable of com- 
municating any explosion. Thus lan- 
terns, made air-tight, and supplied 
within by tabes of minute diameter, 
or from apertures covered with wire 
gauze, and placed below the flame, 
with a chimney at the upper part for 
carrying off foul air, afforded the re- 
quisite security. Discovering, after- 
wards, that a constant flame might be 
produced from the explosive mixture 
which issued through the apertures, 
Sir Humphrey introduced a very small 
lamp within a cylinder made of wire- 
gauze, having six thousand four hun- 
dred apertures in the square inch. The 
lamp, when fully ignited, was intro- 
duced, with the cylinder, into a large 
jar, containing several quarts of the 
most explosive gas, distilled from 
coal and air. The flame of the wick 
instantly disappeared; the cylinder 
became filled with a feeble but steady 
green-coloured flame, which burnt till 
it had destroyed the explosive power 
of the atmosphere. Thus the very 
material which had hitherto produced 
destruction, was rendered subservient 
to the production of an useful light. 
It should be mentioned, that the 
coal-owners of Tyne and Wear evinced 
their gratitude by presenting him with 
a service of plate, worth £2000; and 
that the few catastrophes which have 
since been recorded, are attributable 
solely to negligence in the use of his 
lamp. 

Marks of distinction from almost 
every foreign institution, have succes- 
sively shewn the estimation in which 
Sir Humphrey is held; and in 1818, 
he was created a Baronet of the king ; 
dom. His travels in Europe have 
been directed, chiefly, to the investi- 
gation of volcanic phenomena—to the 
instruction of miners in the use of his 
safety lamp—to the examination of 
the Herculanean MSS.—and to the 
remains of the chemical arts of the 
ancients. The manuscripts he found 
to have been cemented by a substance 
generated in fermentation; but very 
few were soluble by the composition 
applied to them. Curiosity was anx- 
iously excited amongst the learned, 
when this visit was announced; and 
from a recollection of the prodigious 
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services which chemistry had rendered 
to the arts, very flattering results were 
anticipated from the labours of so 
eminent a character. Time, however, 
had rested his consuming hand too 
Jong upon these esteemed relics ; and 
though partial success attended Sir 

umphrey’s endeavours to restore 
them, it served but to confirm the 
value of the treasures thus lost for 
ever to the curious. The classic spots 
to which he resorted, were, the baths 
of Titus and of Livia, and the ruins of 
Rome and Pompeii. Canova furnish- 
ed him with pigments, which had been 
deposited in vases, and discovered 
during the excavations, for compari- 
son with such remnants of paintings 
as remained in the above-named 
places. 

Shortly after his return to England, 
in 1820, the chair of the Royal Society 
became vacant by the death of that 
distinguished character, Sir Joseph 
Banks; and to it, notwithstanding 
the opposition of a few individuals, 
who nominated Lord Colchester, Sir 
Humphrey Davy was elected by a 
very great majority; Dr. Wollaston, 
a gentleman of extraordinary know- 
ledge, and as uncommon modesty, 
declining to appear as a competitor, 
when apprised of his friend’s nomi- 
nation. 

It was in the year 1812, that Sir 
Humphrey was united to Mrs. Apreece, 
widow of S. A. Apreece, Esq. and 
daughter and heiress of the Jate Chas. 
Kerr, Esq. of Kelso. In the ample 
fortune, amiable qualities, and high 
mental! endowments, of this lady, he 
has made a discovery.as pleasing to 
himself, as his others have been ad- 
vantageous to the world. 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s Works are 
—Chemical and Philosophical Re- 
searches, chiefly concerning nitrous 
oxide, and its respiration, 8vo. 1800— 
A Syllabus of a Course of Lectures 
on Chemistry, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 8vo. 1802—Lecture on a 
Plan for Improving the Royal Insti- 
tution, and making it permanent, 8vo. 
1810—Elements of Chemical Philoso- 
phy, 8vo. 1812—Elements of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, in a Course of Lec- 
tures for the Board of Agriculture, 
Ato. 1813—besides a variety of ingeni- 
ous and useful scientific papers, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, Philosophical Magazine, and 
Nicholson’s Journal. 





Replies to Queries :—onthe Influence of 
Love and Terror ;—and, on Written 
and Extempore Sermons. 





Mr. Epirtor. 
Sitr,—Your correspondent, M. J. (in 
col. 887, No. 44,) asks—‘‘ Which is 
the more calculated to restrain the 
sinful passions, and promote grateful 
devotion; a contemplation of the ter- 
rors of judgment, or a believing view 
of the love and grace of the Saviour?” 
I answer, the latter ; because the im- 
pression of terror upon the mind is 
never sO permanent, nor accompanied 
with those softer feelings, of admira- 
tion of the goodness, and gratitude for 
the mercy, of God, which are. the 
natural concomitants of a believing 
view of the grace and love of Christ. 
A mind burdened with guilt, and 
awakened to a sense of its condition 
by the terrors of judgment, and led to 
seek a Saviour, simply from the fear 
of the wrath to come, is not the most 
likely to live in the exercise of grate- 
fal devotion, and to restrain from sin ; 
for.if the images of wrath and terror, 
which oppress it, are once obscured 
by any of the innumerable circum- 
stances calculated to have that effect, 
the restraints from sin, and motives to 
holiness, are obscured and banished 
along with them.— Whereas the expe- 
rience of the love of Christ is a plea- 
sure so infinitely superior to any this 
world can afford, and the affection for 
devout praise and humble adoration 
and devotion it necessarily induces, 
so ardent, that he who has once tasted 
and felt its influence, can never wil- 
fully sin against the object of his ar- 
dent attachment. The settled tran- 
quillity of mind—the inexhaustible 
source of consolation and enjoyment, 
which the true believer finds to be in 
his possession—will ever effectually 
deter him from sin against God ;—for 
it is unreasonable to suppose, that the 
true believer in Christ will barter the 
solid happiness he has acquired by 
Jesus, for the tame, unsubstantial, 
and fleeting enjoyments, of this earthly 
state.—These feelings will give perma- 
nency to his endeavours to avoid the 
commission of sin, because it is the 
forfeiture of his happiness, and the 
cause of future misery—the misery of 
a recollection 
‘* Of joys departed,” 

than which nothing can be more acute. 
Moreover, the fear of judgment can 
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never restrain sinful desires ; it may 
for a short period put an end to their 
gratification; while the love of Christ 
accomplishes both, by presenting en- 
joyments infinitely superior to the 
pleasures of sin. For these reasons, 
I am inclined to the opinion I have 
given. 

M. J. also asks, “‘ Are written or 
extempore sermons calculated to pro- 
duce the greater good ?”—lIn reply to 
this, it may be sufficient to inform him 
what has been the universal experi- 
ence of preachers, viz. that extempore 
sermons generally succeed the best in 
fixing the attention, whichis one grand 
aim of the speaker. Even great men 
of the Establishment, and others, who 
deliver their sermons from a book, are 
careful by every little art to conceal it 
from their hearers, and by their man- 
ner, and tone, and gesture, to im- 
press upon them a conviction, similar 
to what might be expected if they 
were speaking extemporaneously. If 
M. J. is much accustomed to hear 
popular men of the present day, he 
must frequently have observed this. 
Besides, there is a great prejudice in 
the public mind, against sermons 
being read from the pulpit, and espe- 
cially in dissenting congregations; 
and if he will consult hearers in gene- 
ral, he will find the preference given 
to extempore discourses. He must 
be aware too of the influence which 
graceful action, and easy manner, 
have upon the minds of hearers ; and 
it is easy to perceive there is more 
room for, and less labour attending, 
the exhibition of these graces of elocu- 
tion, when a man is not compelled to 
look at a book for every word he has 
to say. The mind is unfettered, the 
eye is not fixed on one object, nor is 
the body confined to one posture, but 
the speaker at pleasure may give 
action and passion to the several 
parts of his discourse, which can 
never fail in fixing the attention; and 
if this be once gained, the speaker 
has accomplished one grand object of 
his preaching. 

Iam, Sir, your’s, respectfully, 
DUGALD. 
— 
Answér to a Query on the Preservation 
of Eggs, inserted cul. 620. 





M. ReaumurR informs us, that he found 
eggs might be preserved for months, 
or even years, by being covered with 
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mutton suet. And Parmentier adds, 
that eggs which have not been fecun- 
dated, keep much better than those 
that have. He also says, that such 
eggs are no way inferior, either in size 
or flavour, to the others, and that the 
hens lay quite as many ; so that those 
who keep fowls for the sake of eggs, 
should have hens only. He recom- 
mends the common hen as the most 
productive, but prefers the black- 
legged to the yellow.—There is also 
a way of preserving eggs by var- 
nishing. 
eG 


Answer to the Query inserted col. 887, 
“ Whether the recorded actions of Ju- 
lius Cesar are more entitled to the 
respect and esteem of mankind, than 
those of Alexander the Great?” 





Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir,—In contrasting the recorded ac- 
tions of these two eminent warriors, 
there is one difficulty which obviously 
presents itself, namely, in finding an 
historian who has discharged his duty 
with a disinterested and unsuspected 
fidelity. Having, in a degree, sur- 
mounted this obstacle, I shall com- 
mence with Alexander the Great,— 
‘“‘a man without a model”—a man, 
whom Seneca said of Caligula, ‘‘ na- 
ture seemed to have brought forth, to 
shew what was possible to be produced 
from the greatest authority.” 

We have on record the actions of 
Alexander from a very early period of 
his life, so that we are enabled to form 
a correct judgment of his habits and 
dispositions. We see ambition, not 
only strongly guiding his actions be- 
fore his mind became corrupted by 
wealth and power, but in its natural 
growth, springing up with that stern 
and sullen feature, which marked the 
conduct of his later days. The proofs 
we have of this, stand unequalled in 
the annals of history, and are of sucha 
nature,thatI challenge any one to bring 
the like against Julius Cesar. I do 
not mean to insinuate that Cesar had 
no ambition: it is a spirit that-is che- 
rished and cultivated by all conque- 
rors. It was this which caused Cesar 
to invade Britain and Gaul. All that 
I here contend, is, that Alexander’s 
ambition, nourished to a greater ex- 
tent, caused him to commit acts of 
the most extravagant nature. 

Ithas been urged, though with what 
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justice I am unable to judge, that 
Alexander fought not for what is cailed 
fame, but that a greater portion of 
his wars were just ones. This is in 
direct contradiction to Alexander's 
own declaration, for he acknowledged 
that he had invaded many countries 
for the mere love of being thought 
invincible, which fact will stand as a 
lasting monument, (to his eternal dis- 
grace,) erected by his own vices, and 
will place him on a level with the weak- 
est men that ever governed Rome. 

With respect to the wars in which 
Julius Cesar engaged, it will be ad- 
mitted, though tempted to some by 
ambition, that many of them were 
those which justice demanded. Those 
of Egypt and Africa may be mention- 
ed. Cvwsar did not wish for the war 
with Pompey. Suffice it then to say, 
that Czesar’s wars were not carried on 
with a determined and declared wish 
of being thought the Monarch of the 
Universe.* 

But to proceed to the cruelties per- 
petrated by these two individuals, 
with which we find their history well 
stored ; to every person who is willing 
to decide, without that robber of many 
anillustrious character’s just demand, 
Prejudice, it will appear to demon- 
stration, that the murders of Alexan- 
der exceed in a great degree those of 
Cesar. In short, it is evident that 
Alexander was much inclined to a 
love for slaughter, (tov often the 
natural attendant on ambition,) with- 
out any regard or distinction whatever 
to age or sex. The recollection of the 
horrid tortures that he inflicted upon 
Betis and Bessus—upon his physician, 
for not being able to save the life of 
one of his friends—Clytus, for speak- 
ing the truth to him when he was dis- 
gracing his own existence—Parmenio 
and his father, for suspicions against 
them unenforced by any great proofs 
—and Callisthenes, for refusing to 
worship him as a Gop! fully proves how 
far Alexander indulged in the perpe- 
tration of murder. The latter crime 
cannet be better spoken of than is 
done by Seneca:—*‘ This is a crime 
of so heinous a nature, that it en- 
tirely obliterated the glory of all his 
other actions.” The enormity ofhis other 





* This title was applied to Alexander by his 
own desire, when he inquired if his father Ju- 
[omg not allotted to him the empire of the 
world. 





deeds is sufficiently notorious to every 
individual, and needs no attempt, on 
my part, to give it its just colour- 
ing. 

To deny that Julius Casar is free 
from the charge of cruelty, would be 
but the height of absurdity, when it 
is known how he put the senators to 
death, and crucified the pirates. But 
whatever were his vices and his cru- 
elties, his life can never be blotted by 
the murder of a Callisthenes or a 
Parmenio. 

The most important action that has 
been held, as much in favour of Alex- 
ander, is that of his conduct to Da- 
rius’s wife. Now, I cannot see the 
least praise whatever due to Alexan- 
der, for such conduct. Is one mo- 
narch to invade unjustly the territories 
of another—destroying his army, his 
power, and his happiness,—and to 
have admirations bestowed upon him 
for not extending his usurped power 
to the misery of the whole family? If 
a monarch is thus to be complimented 
for the use of power so gained, praise 
may be lavished upon the perpetrator 
of the most atrocious crimes. 

It is true, that Alexander, after 
great, bloody, and unnecessary bat- 
tles, extended a liberal hand to his 
officers—it is true, that he has shed 
tears over the dead bodies of sufferers 
—and it is true, that he never acted 
with treachery in the field: but I ask, 
how has he been liberal? by robbing 
the world !— What use were his tears 
over those whom he had wantonly 
destroyed? and, What justice or me- 
rit is there due to him for invading 
unjustly a country, and then fighting 
the inhabitants without treachery ? 

I am at a loss to find any wise 
and honourable traits in the character 
of Alexander, while in that of Czsar’s 
it may be done with comparative ease. 
Look at his conduct at Ulterior Spain, 
which, as long as posterity remem- 
bers the name of Julius Cesar, will 
reflect an honour on his character. 

The close of the lives of these two 
characters, is, of itself, sufficient to 
prove to whom we ought to give pre- 
ference. The end of Alexander’s ex- 
istence was that of drunkenness and 
debauchery, carried to the highest 
pitch—dying stupified with intoxica- 
tion. In that of Julius Cesar, we 
find the contrary: he shunned many 
of his previous vices, and performed, 
in a great measure, the duty of a king 
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—paying great attention to the well- 
government of Rome, and making 
several judicious alterations in the 
laws, besides many other improve- 
ments and honourable actions, not 
forgetting that of the Calendar. This 
is an act of the greatest importance, 
for which alone Cesar claims our re- 
spect and admiration, and from which 
we receive hourly benefit. 

These are observations formed from 
an impartial view of the conduct of 
these two illustrious characters, whose 
living actions are not unfrequently 
written in human blood. 

A. B.C. 

Sept. 10, 1822. 


a 
THE LATE MRS. GARRICK. 





Tue funeral of this accomplished lady, 
aged 98, whose life has been no less 
exemplary, than, in its origin, it was 
singular and romantic, took place on 
Friday, Oct. 25; her remains being 
deposited in Westminster Abbey, by 
the side of her husband, the ever-to- 
be-remembered David Garrick, Esq. 
On opening the vault, his favourite 
copy of Shakspeare was found upon 
the coflin, where it had been placed, 
in compliance with his wishes, at the 
time of his burial. 

The following is a hasty sketch of 
Mrs. Garrick’slife.—The Earl of Cork 
and Burlington, during his travels in 
Italy, became involved in an amour 
with a young lady of distinction, and 
Mrs. G., then Signorina Violetta, was 
the offspring of that connection. Her 
unfortunate mother, either from being 
abandoned by her family. or stung 
with remorse, gradually fell a victim 
to decline ; for the Earl, on his leav- 
ing the country, formed a prudential 
matrimonial connection with a native 
of England, although his affection for 
the Italian and her child, whom he 
supplied with ample remittances, is 
said to have continued unabated. On 
the death of the mother, the remnant 
of whose existence had been devoted 
to the education of a child, at once the 
testimony of her shame, and the so- 
lace of her griefs,—the Ear] placed her 
under the care of an individual, in 
whom he reposed unlimited confi- 
dence. This man proved an aban- 
doned villain; the monies destined 
for the honourable support of his 
ward, were appropriated to his own 





use; and Signorina Violetta, at the 
most critical period of her life—young, 
beautiful, accomplished, but uupro- 
tected, and almost in want,—wascom- 
pelled to accept, with thankfulness, an 
engagement as dancer to the opera. 
This reaching the ears of her noble 
relative, he had an interview with 
Mr. Garrick, then undertaking the 
management of Drury-lane Theatre, 
in consequence of which, a messenger 
was dispatched to her, with an offer 
of a mueh larger salary than she had 
realized in Italy; which she most rea- 
dily accepted, Her appearance was 
greeted with uncommon applause. 
The Earl, still concealing the secret 
of her birth within his own bosom, 
took frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with his unsuspicious and inno- 
cent child. He found her as amiable, 
virtuous, and sensible, as she was 
lovely and. fascinating. Gradually 
preparing the mind of his Countess for 
the step which he contemplated, by 
enumerating the virtues and misfor- 
tunes of Signorina Violetta, she con- 
sented to receive ber at the mansion 
in Piccadilly, as Italian preceptress 
to an only daughter. In this distin- 
guished sphere, without being aware 
of the tender claims which affinity 
of blood gave to their fair com- 
panion, the Countess and her daugh- 
ter soon felt the most affectionate 
interest in her welfare. But the short 
period of her connection with Drury- 
lane had given rise to an attachment 
which so preyed upon her peace, since 
every consideration confirmed it as 
hopeless, that the charms of beauty 
faded, and the sprightliness of youth 
and innocence forsook her. The Coun- 
tess watched her with the sympathy of 
a friend, and at last wrung from her 
the important secret. In short, by 
one of those ordeals, which cynics 
ridicule, but real life exhibits in every 
sphere, the Earl contrived an inter- 
view with Garrick, himself an admirer 
of the fair Italian, though tempering 
his love with the prudent leaven of 
worldly considerations. This connec- 
tion, however, flattered his ambition, 
whilst it gratified his hearts The Earl 
acknowledged his daughter, settled 
upon her a fortune of £10,000, and 
Signorina Violetta, in the undeviating 
affections of a husband, who was the 
choice of her heart, and in the unin- 
terrupted kindness of a parent, to 
whom she was endeared by her virtues 
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and accomplishments, received an | renewal and gift of freedom to such 
anodyne to past misfortunes, and to ; individuals as have a right to claim it. 
the recollection of past sorrows. As | This, since the year 1682, has been 
Mrs. Garrick, her conduct has been | held at the expiration of every twen- 
marked by generosity, charity, and | tieth year; but the legal existence of 
virtue; whilst the profession, of which | the charter does not, as erroneously 
her husband was the prince and pa- | asserted, depend on its celebration at 
tron, has experienced, throughout, | such particular intervals. Indeed, its 
repeated instaaces of her fostering | powers are now altogether confined to 
attachment and support. a qualification for holding certain mu- 
nicipal appointments, and for exer- 
cising some trifling rights of pastu- 
MEMOIR OF NICHOLAS GRIMSHAW, Esq. | rage, with exemption from local tolls. 
| The great privilege of voting at elec- 
( With a Portrait. ) | tions is inherent in every male who 
| resides in the borough during six 
Tue tenure of particular privileges in months, ifhebe not a pauper. Some 
England has been interwoven for | forty or fifty years ago, the trade 
ages with appendages so singular, as | companies were very wisely dissolved ; 
to excite the ardent curiosity of the | and though the worthy citizens of 
antiquary, and tiie philosophic inves- | Preston considered it at the time a 
tigations of the historian. But the in- | most sinful attack upon their prescrip- 
crease of wealth—the diffusion of | tive immunities, yet the removal of 
knowledge—and the assertion of po-/| this ancient piece of prejudice, has 
pular rights—have produced a great been followed by an amazing influx 
change in the value of these royal dis- | of wealth, commerce, and improve- 
pensations; and, in consequence, as | ment. 
their advantages have diminished, Still, the unfrequent recurrence of 
their importance, in public estima-| the ceremony, and the formalities 
tion, has gradually decreased. which have always accompanied it, 
Thus, the civic vestment, the sym- | excite uncommon interest through- 
bolic pageant, and the lengthened | out the surrounding districts, and 
festival,—time-lhonoured relics of those | ensure an overflowing attendance of 
splendid tournaments, which were | every description of visitors. On this 
first illumined by the sun of chivalry,— | account, and from powerful consider- 
have long: excited but a transitory | ations of a local nature, we have em- 
interest, and that within the immedi- | bellished our present number with an 
ate sphere of their influence and ac- | elegant engraving of Mr. Grimshaw, 
tion. The dignified’ jurisdiction of a | to whose spirited and judicious admi- 
lord of the manor, is now of little mo- | nistration, in the quality of Guild 
ment, except to its possessor ; unless, | Mayor, the splendour of the recent 
like another Trincalo, in his enchanted | festival has, in a great degree, been 
dominion, some modern moon-calf | ascribed. The biographical particu- 
brings down ridicule upon its time- | lars with which we accompany it, pre- 
honoured peculiarities. In like man- | sent few features beyond those which 
ner, the gilded coach, witty fool, and | distinguish the career of honourable 
plumed champion, of a Whittington | exertion in every situation of life. 
elect, are seldom noticed at the pre- | But though thousands of our readers 
sent day, unless in connection with | may know and care as much about 
the public character, superior intelli- | Preston and its concerns, as the Bood- 
gence, and distinguished conduct, of | hu priests did of Birmingham ma- 
the individual whose triumph they | nufactures, there are few to whom the 
adorn. following brief record of public merit, 
The borough of Preston, in Lanca- | and domestic worth, will be either 
shire, has, however, been recently | uninteresting or uninstructive. 
the scene of a carnival, partaking, in| Thomas, father to the present Ni- 
a high degree, of the magnificence of | cholas Grimshaw, Esq. was a descen- 
former times, heightened by all the | dant of the Grimshaws of Clayton 
luxurious elegance of modern refine- | Hall, Lancashire, mentioned in Whit- 
ment. By a charter, of remote date, | taker’s History of Whalley. He had 
the Corporation is obliged, at certain | three children. His eldest son, John, 
periods, to appoint a Guild, for the | was bred to the profession of the law, 


ce 
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which he followed with honour and 
success, in the town of Preston. He 
passed with credit through the various 
grades of municipal distinction—serv- 
ed the office of Mayor at four distinct 
periods—was in the commission of the 
peace twenty-five years—and, at the 
advanced age of eighty, after nearly 
sixty years of upright and zealous ex- 
ertion, resigned his aldermanic gown, 
and was presented by the corporation 
with an elegant piece ef plate, as a 
testimonial of respect and esteem. 
He died in 1821. Mary, the second 
child, married an officer of marines, 
brother to Sir George Nayler, Garter 
Principal King at Arms, and died in 
1797, without issue. Nicuo tas, the 
youngest son, and the subject of the 
present memoir, born in October, 
1757, was also initiated in the legal 
profession. His first civic distinction 
was bestowed in the year 1781, when 
he was elected Town’s Bailiff, during 
the Mayoralty of Richard Atherton, 
Esq. with whom he served at the 
Guild Merchant of 1782. In 1790, he 
was nominated a Capital Burgess 
and Common Councilman of Preston, 
and in 1793 Town Clerk. In 1797, 


weeerr 


when the designs of disaffected per- 


sons called forth the patriotic exer- 
tions of the peaceable and the loyal, 
Preston followed the example of the 
surrounding districts, and raised two 
companies of foot, to which Mr. Grim- 
shaw was appointed Captain-Com- 
mandant. As these, “‘ The Royal 
Preston Volunteers,” increased in 
numbers, Mr. Grimshaw was succes- 
sively nominated Major and Lieut.- 
Colonel; and when, at the peace of 
1801, the necessity for their services 
ceased, the officers presented his Lady 
with a full-length portrait of their 
commander, by Allen, as a delicate 
mark of their respectful regard. 

In the same year, on the resigna- 
tion of Mr. John Horrocks, Member 
for the borough, Mr. Grimshaw was 
elected Alderman in his room ; and at 
its close, the Mayoralty, the highest 
dignity in the corporate body, was 
bestowed upon him ; carrying with it 
the task of directing and conducting 
the Guild Merchant for 1802. How 
efficiently and satisfactorily he did so, 
was testified by an clegant piece of 
plate, which the Corporation presented 
to him, bearing, beneath his own and 
the municipal arms, the following 
flattering inscription: 

No. 47.—Vou, IV. 





ee 

“« The Corporation of the Borough of Pres - 
ton, in Common Council assembled, impressed 
with a deep sense of the services rendered by 
Nicholas Grimshaw, Esq. and his Lady, as 
Mayor and Mayoress during their Guild Mer- 
chant, 1802, offers this testimony of approba- 
tion and esteem.” 


When the hostile designs of the 
French ruler upon the liberties and 
homes of Englishmen, again elicited 
the generous enthusiasm of a loyal 
people, a corps of volunteers was 
immediately imbodied in Preston, to 
the command of which Mr. Grimshaw 
was a second time appointed, with his 
former commission. In 1808, upon 
the establishment of the Local Militia, 
Mr. Grimshaw, with his officers and 
men, volunteered into the Amounder- 
ness Regiment; and he was honoured 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire, 
with the command of the whole. On 
its discontinuance, the officers were 
allowed to retain their commissions ; 
and Mr. Grimshaw’s feelings were 
again gratified by an affectionate tes- 
timonial to his worth ; the gentlemen 
of the corps presenting him with a su- 
perb silver tureen, on which was this 
appropriate inscription : 


‘* Presented by his Brother Officers to Lieut. 
Colonel Grimshaw, of the Amounderness Lo- 
cal Militia, and formerly of the Royal Preston 
Volunteers, in testimony of their sincere re- 
gard, and of the high sense entertained by 
them, of the patriotic zeal, gentlemanlike con- 
duct, and military ability, so eminently dis- 
played by him in a twenty years’ command of 
the above corps, and in a season of imminent 
peril, during which a generous sacrifice was 
made of private interest and convenience, to 
the cause of his country.” 


In 1821, Mr. Grimshaw was elected, 
for the fifth time, Mayor of Preston ; 
and as the Guild happened within the 
period of his Mayoralty, he will be 
handed down, in the records of the 
Corporation, as the only individual 
upon whom that distinguished honour 
has twice devolved. Nor is the cir- 
cumstance rendered less memorable, 
by the superior taste, liberality, and 
judgment, which upon each occasion 
he displayed, though more particu- 
larly on the last. The various proces- 
sions, masquerades, balls, dinners, 
oratorios, and levees, which were 
conducted with a splendour and eclat 
seldom witnessed beyond the meridian 
of the capital, elicited the unqualified 
approval of the numerous nobility and 
gentry, by whom the spectacle was 
graced. And it may be mentioned, 
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withdeserved approbation, that amidst | quently multiplied, or so extensively 


festivity of unlimited extent, and al- 
most universal participation, not a 
single breach of decorum, nor infrac- 
tion of the peace, occurred during the 
whole period; whilst every sanction 
which religious service could lend to 
the occasion, was appropriately sought 


by attendance upon DIVINE WORSHIP, | 


with every external accompaniment of 
honour and solemnity, to give it effect. 
Any thing like a detail of what has 
already been so fully before the pub- 
lic, would be scarcely less wearisome 
to our readers, than foreign to the ob- 
ject of the present memoir: neverthe- 
Jess, we could not but allude thus 
pointedly to an occurrence, with 
which the merits of Mr. Grimshaw’s 
public character are so especially 
associated. 

Mr. Grimshaw has, during forty-two 
years, been the Acting Cursitor for 
the county palatine of Lancaster; and 
has eight times executed the duties of 
Under-sheriff. He has been upwards 
of forty years Clerk to the Magistrates 
of Amounderness Hundred ; aud, with 
his partner, Mr. Richard Palmer, was 
in 1815 appointed Clerk to the Com- 
missioners of the Preston Police. 

There are many circumstances con- 
nected with the private character of 
this respected gentleman, to which, 
were we guided inerely by the dictates 
of esteem, we should be most happy 
to give publicity. But as they are 
derived from local connection, and 
might involve the feelings of many 
very worthy individuals, we forbear, 
however reluctantly, to rest Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s claim to distinction upon this 
best and most honourable of all toun- 
dations. His domestic happiness, 
however, has been chequered by some 
bitter visitations. His eldest son, a 
young man of high promise, fell in 
Canada, during the campaign of 1815. 
He held his Majesty’s commission in 
the 76th regiment of foot. Two others 
of his sons were drowned by the up- 
setting of a boat in the river Ribble, 
about nine months since, as mention- 
ed in a recent number of our Maga- 
zine. For these, and other worldly 
calamities, Mr. Grimshaw will find 
the surest consolation in the retro- 
spect of an upright life, and in the 
conviction of having conscientiously 
discharged the duties of his private 
station. Instances are rare in which 
civie distinctions have been so fre-. 





prolonged, in the person of a single 
individual; and we hope it will still 
be many years, ere his friends and 
fellow-townsmen have to lament their 
final but honourable resignation. 


a — 


NOKTH-WEST LAND EXPEDITION, 
CAPTAIN FRANKLIN, the intrepid con- 
ductor of this expedition, which was 
fitted out by the British government 
in the summer of 1819, has arrived in 
England. In 1820, having received 
liberal succours from the North-west 
Company’s settlements in America, it 
advanced to the shores of the Great 
Bear Lake, and encamped for the 
winter. Early in the year, having 
followed the course of the Coppermine 
Rivertoits termination in the Northern 


‘Ocean, Franklin and his companions, 


in two canoes, proceeded to examine 
the coast in an easterly direction, to- 
wards Hudson’s Bay. This they skirt- 
ed for about 500 miles, observing that, 
as far as the eye could reach, the sea 
was perfectly free from ice ; but being 
overtaken by winter, though in the 
month of August, accompanied with 
dense fogs and snow, and being des- 
titute of necessary clothing, they were 
obliged to retrace their steps through 
the trackless wilds which lie between 
the Copper River, and the Great Bear 
Lake. Misery and misfortune were 
now superadded to the natural perils 
of the undertaking. Their provisions 
were exhausted—sea-weed, and the 
pulverized bones of the meat.they had 
consumed, the bark of trees, and the 
tattered remnant of their shoes, 
scarcely sustained nature. In this 
perishing condition, they succeeded 
in taking an elk. They were about to 
slaughter it, in the grateful anticipa- 
tion of a bountiful meal, when, by a 
desperate effort, it broke from them, 
and escaped. An instance of more 
intense disappointment, and conse- 
quent despair, can scarcely be addu- 
ced. Nine of the Canadians perished, 
with Lieutenant Hood of the navy. 
Franklin, and the rest, arrived at a 
post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
after incredible exertion and seffer- 
ing. 

There is something exceedingly me- 
lancholy in the circumstances. attend- 
ing Hood’s death. He had been left 
with a medical gentleman, the natural- 
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ist attached to the expedition, to take! 
care of a sick Canadian, who, from| 
famine and sufferings, was almost fran- | 
tic. The former having left the tent | 
for a moment, the savage took up a) 
loaded musket, and shot the unfortu- 
nate lieutenant dead upon the spot. 
The doctor returning, found the Cana- 
dian so wild and ungovernable, that 
in self-defence he immediately de- | 
stroyed him.—The above expedition | 


Tandragee, in the office of William 
Loftic, Esq. The same individual has 
lately invented a loom on a new plan, 
which it is conceived will be of in- 
calculable service to the linen trade, 
and therefore it deserves to be particu- 
larly noticed. It has these peculiar 
recommendations: a child of about 
twelve years old can work it with 
very little toil: it is extremely easy 
on the yarn; and the cloth made on it 





is quite superior to any of the same, 
vourite theory, that man, in a state of | set with the same quantity and quality 
nature, can best contend with toil and| of yarn. As a proof of this, the first 
deprivation. The nine Canadians,| web woven in it was sold in Tan- 
though inured io the rigour of the cli- | dragee, on Wednesday, the Sth inst. 
mate, and familiar with hardship, | and preduced 3d. per yard more than 
sunk beneath the difficulties which | the same quantity and quality of yarn, 
surrounded the undertaking; whilst | made into another web, in one of the 
the Europeans, by the moral energy | best common looms.” 

which civilization adds to physical| There is a pecaliar interest attached 
power, weathered and ultimately sur- | to the circumstance above mentioned, 
vived them all. Captain Franklin is | of weaving a shirt entire and complete 
said to have expressed a thorough | in the loom, as it may be considered 
conviction, that the first intelligence | an illustration of the fact recorded by 
of Captain Parry and his comrades, | St. John (chap. xix. ver. 23.) respect- 
will be received from Asiatic Rus- | ing the upper garment of our Lord, 


furnishes another refutation of the fa-| 





sia. 
TN 


INGENIOUS MACHINERY. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Sir,—In such a nation as ours, where 
the value of machinery, in connection 
with manufactures, is wisely and just- 
ly esteemed, every saccessful exertion 
of mechanical genius, for the diminu- 
tion of labour, and the improvement 
of those manufactures, which, by the 
superiority of British skill and Bri- 
tish industry, have already exalted us 
as a commercial nation to the highest 
rank of honour and opulence, must 
excite a lively interest in the public 
mind; and when brought into proper 
notice, cannot fail of receiving its just 
and merited reward. From a full 
conviction of the truth of this obser- 
vation, I transmit you the following 
article, which has recently appeared 
in one of oar newspapers, the trath of 
which I believe is unquestionable. 

“‘ About three years ago, a very 
ingenious performance was executed 
by a man named Thomas Hall, in 
the Townland of Corlust, near Tan- 
dragee: He wove a shirt ready-made, 
in the loom, without a seam, and com- 
plete’ in all its parts, including wrist- 
bands, collar, and gussets; which was 
exhibited for a considerable time at 


| which he informs us was “ without 
| seam, woven from the top through- 
{out.” This, Dr. Adam Clarke, in his 
| commentary on that passage, tclls us, 
| some persons have seriously doubted 
| to be true, or even possible. Thomas 
| Hall has demonstrated the possibility 
of it, and thereby confirmed the truth 
of St. John’s assertion. In this point 
of view, the ingenuity of the artist is 
doubly interesting to the Chuaistian ; 
and hence I anticipate your ready 
insertion of this article in your ex- 
cellent miscellany. 


Your’s, &c. 
S. Tuckek. 
Belfast, November 7th, 1822. 


ace 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. EpitTor. 
Sir,—The newspapers have lately 
contained accounts of singular disco- 
veries in various parts of North Ame- 
rica, strongly indicating, that many 
ages ago it was inhabited by a race 
of people, far superior in knowledge 
i the arts, to those found there at 
the period of the Columbian disco- 
very. Among other discoveries, it 
appears, that a pavement has been 
found considerably below the presént 
surface of the soil, in which is a flag- 
stone, containing an engraving of a 
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man and a woman, standing one on | 


each side of a tree; the woman hold- 
ing a fruit in her hand, which she is 
in the act of presenting to the man. 


This appears to be a representation of | 


our first parents’ transgression in Pa- 
radise, and is a singular and interest- 
ing fact. 

To this, permit me to add the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from my own 
brother, who thus writes from Phila- 
delphia :—‘“‘ There is found in a newly 
settled country,* a wonderful thing 
indeed, which to me is very mysteri- 
ous ;—the ruins of an old fort: it ap- 
pears to be very old indeed, much 
older than the use of gunpowder. A 
large artificial mount seems to have 
been raised by the assailants (of whom 
very many lost their lives, as has been 
supposed,) to pour in their destructive 
weapons upon the besieged. ‘This 
mount is composed principally of the 
bodies of the warriors, whose bones 
are stili to be dug up in all parts of it. 
They measure just about 12 feet in gene- 
ral, from head to foot, which proves to 
demonstration the existence of giants 
to be no fiction. They were acquaint- 
ed with the art of making earthen- 
ware, let them have sprung from what 
country they might, for the mode of 
their burials was to lay the corpse 
upon a stone, and extend the arms, 
over which were laid pieces of this 
ware, made exactly to the shape of 
the parts intended to be covered.” 

Contemplating these, and other mo- 
numents, of the power and providence 
of God, displayed in the vast conti- 
nent, of which he has seen a great 
part, he closes his observations with 
the following pious exclamation, which 
I transcribe merely to shew that his 
mind, being under a religious influ- 
ence, he would not be likely to report 
a falsehood :—‘‘O how mysterious are 
thy works, O Lord! and how fear- 
fully and wonderfully are we made!” 

Iam, dear Sir, 
Your’s, very truly, 
S. Tucker. 
Belfast, 7th November, 1822. 





* He does not particularly describe the part 
of the country where this curiosity has been 
found, which he probably thought not neces- 
sary; but my knowledge of my brother’s strict 
veracity and genuine piety, induces me to 

lace the fullest confidence in bis statements, 
in which he could have no interest in deceiy- 
ing me ; and of this it appears he has been an 
eye-witness. 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &c. 





Heliotrope.—Professor Gauss, of Gottingen, 
| having remarked, while making some trigono- 
metrical observations, that the reflection of 
the sun upon a window was visible at the dis- 
tance of seven miles, was induced to make 
some experiments, by which he ascertained, 
that a small mirror, not more than two or three 
inches in diameter, is sufficient to reflect the 
sun ten German miles, or even more. This 
discovery is of great importance in measuring 
large triangles, the method now adopted bein 
to fix, at night, several Argand lamps, wit 
reflectors, at the place which is intended to be 
observed from a great distance. In conse- 
quence of what he had observed, the professor 
constructed aninstrument, which he bas named 
the Heliotrope ; this has not only been found to 
answer its intended purpose exceedingly well, 
in making trigonometrical observations, but it 
obviates the inconvenience of making the ope- 
rations by night. 

Improved Life-Preservers.—Mr. Scheffer, (the 
inventor of a penographic writing-instrament, ) 
has recently applied his ingenuity to the form- 
ing of a Life-Preserver of a new material. 
The shape of this apparatus is that of a hollow 
circular and cylindrical belt or ring, which 
surrounds the upper part of the body of the 
wearer, and keeps itself in its place without 
the use of straps, so that it may be slipped on 
in an instant. It is formed of several thick- 
nesses of animal membrane cemented together, 
and is entirely without seam; itis made air-tight, 
and water-proof, by being varnished and paint- 
ed. It has a pipe and stop-cock, by which it 
can be inflated with air in the short space of 
one minute; and it will then support the 
weight of two persons in the water, in cases 
of emergency. When emptied by pressing 
out the air, it is remarkable for its lightness 
and portability, and it is capable of being 

acked in a very small space indeed. When 
intended to be worn by females, it is made to 
open in front, so that it may be slipped over 
their shoulders, when it springs close again by 
its own elasticity, to surround the body and 
support it in the water. 

Shower Baths.—An important improvement 
has been lately effected in these useful ap- 
pendages to the health and comfort of the com- 
munity, by Mr. Feetham, of Ludgate-bill, 
which consists in affording the means of 
adjusting the shower of water to the feelings 
of the party using the bath; so that it may be 
increased or diminished at pleasure, and the 
violent shock generally occasioned by shower- 
baths rendered pata hc optional.—By this 
important regulation, this shower-bath may be 
used by persons of the tenderest age, or most 
delicate habits and constitutions, either as a 
medical or pleasure bath. 

Caterpillars.—The French Economical Jour- 
nal says, that the following is an infallible 
method of guarding cabbages from the depre- 
dation of caterpillars :—Sow a belt of hemp- 
seed round the borders of the ground where 
the cabbages are planted, and although the 
neighbourhood be infested with caterpillars, 
the space inclosed by the hemp will be per- 
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fectly free, and not one of these vermin will 
approach. 

Papyri of Herculaneum.—Sir H. Davy’s ex- 
periments on the papyri have closed without 
producing any marked result. Iodine and 
chlorine separated the rolls without injuring 
the ink, which is of charcoal, on which these 
agents have no action; but the papyrus itself 
containing much undecompounded vegetable 
matter, baffled the investigation. Of the ori- 
ginal 1696 MSS. 431 have been submitted to 
experiment, or given to foreign governments 
by the King of Naples; about 100 of those 
which remain appear to be in a state to encou- 
rage the expectation of their fetes | restored 
even by the chemical means already known. 
In general, the writing is only on one side, and 
the MSS. are rolled round sticks, like the 
webs of our silk-mercers. The stick is inva- 
riably carbonized, and resembles a bit of char- 
coal. Sir H. D. suggests, from the nature of 
the ink on these MSS. and the silence of 
Piiny, that up to this period the Romans 
never used galls and iron as a writing ink, and 
probably that this invention was contemporary 
with the use of parchment, of which the ear- 
liest MSS. at present known are the Codices 
Rescripti, discovered at Rome and Milan, by 
M. Mai, including the books of Cicero de Re- 
publica, supposed to be of the second or third 
centuries. 

Sugar for Preserving Fish.—Dr. M‘Culloch, 
of Edinburgh, has ascertained that the anti- 
septic quality of sugar is sufficient to preserve 
fish in the most excellent condition. 





| 


| 





He | 


states, that this substance is so active, that | 


fish may be preserved in a dry state, and per- 
fectly fresh, by means of sugar alone, and even 
with a very small quantity of it. He has thus 
kept salmon, whitings, and cod, for an indefi- 
nite length of time ; and by this simple means 
fresh fish may be kept in that state some days, 
so as to be as good when boiled, as if but just 
caught. In the preparation, it is barely ne- 
cessary to open the fish, and to apply the sugar 
to the lar part, placing it in a horizontal 
position for two or three days, that this sub- 
stance may penetrate. After this, it may be 
dried ; and it is only farther necessary to wipe 
and ventilate it occasionally, to prevent moul- 
diness. A table-spoonfal of brown sugar is 
sufficient in this manner for a salmon of five or 
six pounds’ weight ; and if salt is desired, a 
tea-spoonful or more may be added; saltpetre 
may be ased instead, in the same proportion, 
if it is desired to make the fish bard. 
Machinery for preparing Dough without Yeast. 
—A machine has lately been introduced at 
Lausanne for the fermentation of dough for 
bread, consisting simply of a deal box, one 
foot in breadth and height, and two in length. 
It has supports, on which it is tarned by a 
handle like the cylinder used for roasting cof- 
fee. One side of the box opens with a hinge 
to admit the dough. The time requisite to 
produce the fermentation depends on the tem- 
peratare of the air, the quickness of the tarn- 
ing, and: other circumstances. But when the 
operation is performed, it is known by the 
shrill hissing of the air making its escape, 
which generally happens in half an hour. e 
dough by these means is always well raised. 
The labour is slight, for such a machine as 
here described may be turned by a child. 








The Manufacture of Wine i Chalk. 
—Count Alexander Czacki, after an experi- 
ence of four years, recommends the addition of 
a little chalk to the must of grapes, when it is 
somewhat sour ; for the seility being due to 
citric and tartaric acids, there is thus formed 
ap itate of citrate and tartrate of lime, 
while the mast becomes sweeter, and yields a 
much finer wine. Too much chalk may render 
the wine insipid, since it is proper to leave a 
little excess of acid in the must. Even acid 
wine may be benefited by the addition of chalk. 
Oyster shells, we believe, have been fre- 
quently used with this view; and calcined 
oyster shells are a cleaner carbooate of lime 
than common chalk. 

Newly-invented Steam Carriage.—The struc- 
ture is altogether in length twenty-seven feet, 
of which seven are occupied by the boiler and 
apparatus for motion. The steam is formed 
in heated tubes, one inch and a half to three 
inches in diameter, and no more water is intro- 
duced to them at a time, than what is immedi- 
ately wanted. The apparatus for the steam 
from the safety valves, &c. is ingeniously sus- 
pended, so as to be unhurt by the motion of 
the wheels. The whole is so conrtructed, 
that the horizontal position will be preserved, 
severe shocks avoided, and the outer wheels 
enabled to make, in turning the carriage, a 
larger segment than the inner. The carriage 
may be made to stop or retrograde at the wish 
of the condactor, who sits in front, and, by 
means of a bevel pinion, directs the vehicle. 
There are two rates of velocity, by means of 
pinions of different diameters. The weight of 
the carriage, including apparatus, water, and 
fuel, will be only a ton and a half. It will 
carry three tons of merchandise and passen- 
gers. With this load it is expected to go at 
the rate of five miles an hour, or one hundred 
miles in twenty hours, on ordinary roads. 

Damascus Steel.—One of the most skilful cat- 
lers at Paris has acquired the art of fabricating 
the steel called Damascus, very superior to 
that of Persia and Syria; and he now employs 
it in making instruments of surgery, which are 
far more valuable than those of English cast- 
steel. The extreme hardness and great elasti- 
city of the Damascus, render it particularly 
important in the fabrication of instruments 
that require a very fine edge, such as razors, 
lancets, &c. which so soon lose their edge, 
especially when used to pierce or cat ver 
strongly resisting bodies. Several Frenc 
journals bave spoken highly of instruments 
made of this steel. 

Detection of Poisons.—Blue sugar-loaf paper 
has been recommended as a test of discover 
between oxalic ecid and Epsom salts; it is 
reddened by the former, but not affected by 
the latter. A simpler test, however, consists 
in wetting the tip of the finger, applying it first 
to the supposed salt, and then to the tongue— 
if oxalic acid, it tastes very sour; if Epsom 
salts, very bitter and saline. 

t of Iodine for the Relief of Cancer. 
—TIodine, in the form of alcoholic solution, 
properly diluted with simple sirop, it has been 
asserted, has been ased with success in one 
of the Paris hospitals, in allaying the pain and. 
ome ofa catewone tame in the breast. 

ignals for a great distance.—S h 

captain of artihery, 





,a 
has invented a rocket, 
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which may become of great use to astronomers 
and geographers. They are of a much greater 
force than the Congreve rockets, and ascend | 
to a prodigious height. When at their great- | 
est elevation, they explode, and produce in the | 
air a volume of light, so strong and brilliant, | 
as to be distinctly visible at a distance of thirty | 
leagues. 

Cure of Ring Worm.—Mr. T. J. Graham, of 
Cheltenbam, recommends the lime-water which 
has been used for purifying gas, as a very effi- 
cacious remedy in the above troublesome dis- 
ease. The head is to be well cleansed morning 
and evening with soap and water, and after 
wards washed with the lime-water from the 
gas works. This lime-water is a very hetero- 
geneous compound, so that it is impossible to 
say which of its ingredients is effectual. It 
contains lime, ammonia, su!phuretted hydro- 
gen, volatile oil, and probably several other 
compounds of a more complex nature. 

A New Velocipede—has lately been exhi- 
bited in the Metropolis, which promises to be 
of positive utility. The machine consists of 
three wheels; one behind, about three feet in 
diameter, over which the inventor sits; and 
two lower ones before. It is worked by the 
hands, with two short handles, (without, appa- 
rently, any great exertion,) which set two 
wheels in motion; these operate upon two 
levers, which set the machine going at the rate 
of six miles or more an hour, and the inventor 
has travelled sixty miles a day with it in fine 
weather. There are two iron stirrups, in which 
he places his feet, which keep him steady on 
his seat.—The inventor is a shoe-maker, a 
native of Newark-on-Trent, in Nottingham- 
shire. 

eee 


Riterary Motices. 





The Hopes of Matrimony, a Poem, by John 
Holland, Author of Sheffield Park, &c. 

Plurality of Worlds, or Letters, Notes, and 
Memoranda, Philosophical and Critical, occa- 
sioned by A Series of Discourses on the 
Christian Revelation, viewed in connection 
with the Modern Astronomy, by Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D. By Andrew Maxwell. 

The Ancient Principles of the True and 
Sacred Philosophy, as lately explained by John 
Hutchinson, Esq. translated with Additional 
Notes, and a Preliminary Dissertation on the 
Character and Writings of Moses. By An- 
drew Maxwell. 

Memoir of the most remarkable and inte- 
resting parts of the Life of the late William 
Cowper, Esq. of the Inner Temple, detailing 
particalarly the exercises of his mind in regard 
to Religion; written by himself. To which is 
added, a Collection of Hymns, by the same 
Author. 

The Classical Collector’s Vade Mecum, be- 
ing an introdaction to the best editions of the 
Greek and Roman Classics. 

Divine Grace exhibited in a brief Memoir of 
Henrietta E. Dickenson. 

A few Plain Answers to the Question, 
«* Why do you receive the Testimony of Ba- 
ron Swedenborg?”’ 

A Scientific Demonstration that Matter is 


Literary Notices. 
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not Eternal, &c. in a Letter to R. Carlile, by 
James Humphrey. 
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Of Dr. Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Eco- 
nomy of Large Towns, Nos. XIII. and XTV. 
will be published together on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1823. The article, On the Facilities for 
the Extinction of Pauperism in England, will 
oceupy both Numbers. No. XLV. will con- 
tain Dr. Chalmers’s First Essay on the Causes 
and Cure of Pauperism in Enyland. These 
Numbers will be published quarterly. 

Treatises on the Life, Walk, and Triumph 
of Faith. By the Rev. W. Romaine, A.M. 
With an Introductory Essay, by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Genuine Religion the Best Friend of the 
People. By the Rev. Archibald Bonar. 
18mo. 

The Constitution of the Character of Jesus 
Christ. In Two Parts. Part 1. The Consti- 
tation of the Character of Jesus Christ shewn 
to differ from the Opinions of Socinians, 
Arians, Trinitarians, and Swedenborgians. 
Part If. On the Moral Character of Jesus, the 
Office of Christ, and the Holy Spirit. The 
argument of this Work rests chiefly upon a 
fact, hitherto overlooked ; viz. that the Apos- 
tles, for twenty-five years at least, laboured 
under the Jewish prejudice, that the Messiah 
was a mere man; but afterwards, having their 
attention excited more particularly to the sub- 
ject, they discovered his Divinity. 8vo. 

The 2d edition, folio, of the Holy Catholic 
Bible,enriched with many beautiful Engravings, 
is nearly ready for publication, under the sanc- 
tion of the Right Rev. Dr. Gibson. 

J. Wesley Clarke, Esy. has a second 
edition in the Press, of his Geographical 
Dictionary, which he has been enabled consi- 
derably to improve. 

Mr. Isaac Holmes, of Liverpool, announces, 
forthe Ist of January, his Impartial Acccunt of 
the United States, drawn from actual observa- 
tion during a residence there of four years. 

The third part of Green’s Universal Herbal, 
arranged on the Linnean System, and adapted 
to scientific, as well as the most useful practi- 
cal purposes, elucidated by numerous plates, 
accurately coloured to nature, will shortly be 
presented to the public. 2d edition. 

A suitable companion to this work will be 
found in the Farmer’s Directory, by Leonard 
Towne, which comprehends a complete sys- 
tem of Agricultural Economy, including the 
best experimental information on all subjects 
connected with Farming, Grazing, and Plant- 
ing, and illustrated with many appropriate 
Engravings. 

A seventh edition is printed of the Rev. 
James Wood's Dictionary of the Bible, newly 
revised by the author, and combining the 
most valuable information from Brown, Cal- 
met, and other eminent writers. 

Just Published, a superior edition, octavo, 
of Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, printed in a 
bold and elegant type, with copious Index- 
es, &c. and many additional Hymns. 

Among the various articles of this descrip- 
tion, which we received for insertion in the 
46th number of the Imperial Magazine, was 
the following, which, from a want of room, 
we were obliged to omit. We, however, no- 
ticed in col. 1064, the subject, which the pab- 
lication here announced is intended to em- 
brace. 

“ Preparing for publication, Trath against 
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Falsehood, or Facts opposed to Fiction, ima 
series of Letters to Beagles, the Author of 
“No Fiction,’ by Lefevre. The design of 
these letters is to expose to pablic view a real 
statement of facts, in the principal character 
of the above popular religious novel ; to detect 
the artful sophistry, the gross falseheods, 
and the shameful calumnies, iu the discordant 
materials of which it is composed; to unfold 
the character and the different courtships, 
with the contemptible vanity of Douglas, in 
the portrait which he has drawn of himself; 
the real and not the fictitious correspondence ; 
and to shew the absurdity of religious novels, 
and the nonsense imposed upon the public, for 
the gratification of passions under the baueful 
influence of avarice and vasity.” 

The above notice having been inserted in 
several publications, seems to have reached 
the ears of Douglas, who has written to Lefe- 
vre on the occasion, threatening to expose him 
by exhibiting his real correspondence. This 
threat has been resented by Lefevre, who has 
printed the letter of Douglas, accompanying it 
with a spirited reply in the language of fearless 
defiance. On this pamphlet, as we expect it 
will soon be followed by the work here an- 
nounced, we forbear at present to make any 
observations. 

A local difference between two individuals 
can never, as an isolated fact, prove interest- 
ing to the public; but when it becomes con- 
nected with a work that has obtained a consi- 
derable degree of celebrity in the world, as is 
the case with ‘No Fiction,” the combatants 
leave the retreats of obscurity, and take their 
stand on more conspicuous ground. Indepen- 
dently of the individual characters which this 
controversy must involve, the readers of “‘ No 
Fiction” will be amused on learning, in the 
issue, whether ‘‘ Fiction” shall retain or lose 
its “No.” 

Just published, a History of Preston-Guild, 
with a particular account of that in 1822; em- 
bellished with Plates and astriking Likeness of 
yn mae Esq. from a Painting by Lons- 
dale. 

The extraordinary affliction and gracious re- 
lief of a little Boy, supposed to be the effects of 
spiritual agency ; with observations on demo- 
niacal possession, and animadversions on Su- 
perstition, By James Heaton. 8vo. 

Serious Musings, in verse. By Jos. Jones, 
M.A. 8vo. 

The Bible Catechism, arranged in forty di- 
visions : all the Answers being in.the words of 
Scripture. By W. F. Lloyd. I2mo. The 
same abridged. 

Gleanings and Recollections, to assist the 
Memory of Youth. By a Parent. 

Intellectual Converse, or Juvenile. Asso- 
ciation Improved; a sketch of Friendly Con- 
ferences on the Existence of a supreme 
Being. 

The Best Choice, a Tale in verse, for Sabbath 
Scbools. 

A single Sermon, Sin removed by Christ, 
the Lamb of God, and Sinners directed to an 
all-sufficient Savtour. By Rev. John Peaeock, 

In the Press, the 3d and 4th volames of the 
Preacher ; or, Sketches of Original Sermons, 
chiefly selected from the Manuscripts of emi- 
nent Divines of the Last Century, for the Use 
of Lay Preachers and. Young Winisters; to 








which is prefixed a Familiar Essay on the 
Composition of a Sermon.—A Letter to a 
Young Minister on Preaching the Gospel, 
&e. &e. 

A Mother’s Portrait, sketched soon after 
her decease, for the study of her Children, by 
their surviving Parent, with a beantifal En- 
graving, in 12mo. 

Scripture Fragments, in Prose and Verse, 
with numerous Cats, for Sunday Schools. 

The Progress of Infidelity, by the Rev. G. 
C. Smith, of Penzance. 

Travels into the Arkansa Territory of North 
America during the year 1819, by Thomas 
Nuttall, F. L. S. are just pablished. 

Shortly will be ablished, Vallis Vale, and 
other Poems, by the Aathor of the Juvenile 
Poetical Moralist. 

The Cento, a selection of approved pieces 
from living Authors, post 8vo. 

Mrs. Hannab More,—the Portrait of this dis- 
tinguished Lady, painted by H. W. Pickers- 
gill, A. R.A. and exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy last season, is now in the hands of aa 
eminent engraver, for publication. 

An entire new work, entitled ‘“‘The Plea- 
sures of Haman Life,” in twenty-four nambexs 
at sixpence each. 

Remarks on the first part of Paines Age of 
Reason, by Samuel Drew, a new edition. 

A new edition of the Panorama of Seience 
and Arts, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous En- 
gravings, by James Smith. 





Average Price of Grain per Quarter, for the 12 
Districts, from the Gazette. 


Wheat. ree: Rye.|Beans.| Peas. 

s.d.| s. d. js. djs. d.js. d.| sd 

Oct. 26.38 1) 26 8/19 1/20 9) 26 7/30 5 
Nov. 2.38 5| 27 3/19 11/20 7|26 1/30 0 
9.38 10; 27 4\19 7/20 7) 26 5 |2810 
ee a ae 5 





28 





Average Prices of Sugar| Number of Bankrupts. 
Oct .30, 34s. Ofd.cwt}Octr. 29, - F 
Nov. 6, 30 4% Nov. 2, & -17 
13, 30 9, F2, - 33 

20, 29 OF 16, 1, - 28 
23, - 16 

Total 101 





Price of Stocks, London, November 25. 
Bank Stock, 24737 | India Bonds, 42 pm. 


3 per Ct. Rd. 80§ bo he Ly po 2d. £1000, 
3perCt. Cons. 814 m. 

Peal Ex. Bills, 2d. £500, 
34 per Cent. 92 5 6 pm. 
4 per Cent. 98 97} § Do. small, 6,7 pm. 


ew 4per Ct. LOL § 


Long An. 20 9-16ths 
7-16ths 


Price of Trish Stocks, November ¥9. 


Bank Stock, 252 

Gov. Deb. 34 per Cent. 94 

Gov. Stock, 3h per Cent. 92 

Gov. Deb. 5 per Cent 7} 

Do. Stock, Old 4 per Cent. # 

Do. Stock, New 4 per Cent, 2§ } $ 
City Debentures, 5 per Cent. 34 3 
Grand Canal Lean, 6 per Cent. OF 


Lottery Tickets, £21. 
15s. 

Cons. for Acc. 814 81} 
804 } Sl 
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. : . Prussian of 1818; 7 
Prices of Foreign Stock in London, Novr.25. | *™ of 1822, 87} 864 

French 89} f. 89f. 89} f. Scrip, 86 

ian 6 per Cent. 82; Ex. 12} Danish in £ sterling 90 
—— (Metallic) of Baring, 82 Ditto in Mares Banco 88 87} 
— of Silems, 80} Columbian 79 78 784 
—— of 1822, 86} 87 Chilian 78 77 3 4 7677 
—— Scrip, 85} Peruvian Scrip, 80 
Austrian 84 to 85 Poyais Ditto, 69 70 
Neapolitan 76 764 American 6 per Cent. 92 89 
Ditto Scrip, 77 77} Ditto 5 per Cent 
Spanish of 1820, 703 Ditto 3 per Cent 70} 
— of 1821, 60 58 4 59 58 § § 3 459 | Ditto Bank Shares £21. 10s. 
—— Scrip, of 1822, 44554 654545 ! 





COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 234 NOVEMBER, 1822. 


THE period which has elapsed since our last publication, has not been distinguished by any 
interesting movements in our commerce. At the present moment a general dulness prevails. 
Although we are at some distance from the busy scenes where the diversified foreign loan 

erations seem to absorb universal attention, yet their influence is indirectly felt in this place. 
The high rate of interest, and the excitement caused by the sudden fluctuations, have had pe- 
culiar attractions ; to parties connected with the money market, and most probably have di- 
verted many sums from being invested in mercantile speculations. It does not fall within our 
province to descant upon these subjects further than they interfere with our commerce, yet we 
cannot help hazarding the trite remark, that great prospects of gain are usually attended with 
much insecurity and risk. 

The demand for Cotton is very languid, and the sales during the last four weeks only amount 
to 22,140 packages, inclusive of 3882 bales, which form the business of the week, ending this 
day ; and may be particularised as follows :— 





d. da, d. d. 

1232 Bags of Bowed, from 6$ to 9 | 709 BagsofMaranhams, from 10 to 10 
407 New Orleans, 7 to 103/| 290 Minas, 9 to 9 
310 Tennessee & Alabama St to 74 12 Bahamas, 9 

163 Sea Islands, 12} to 19% | 45 Carthagenas, 7 

164 Pernambucco, 1l to 11%} 110 Bengal, 6 to 6} 
357 Babias, 9} to 10 
With so moderate an extent of business, a reduction of prices might naturally have been looked 
for ; however, the bolders do not seem inclined to relax in their d ds, and tly do 





not press their stocks on the market. The week closes with a tolerable inquiry. Of the market, 

it may be said, that it now rules at about an advance of 4d. on the extreme lowest point of de- 
ression. 

. There is much heaviness in the market for Colonial produce: the prices of British Plantation 

Sugar are barely'supported. Coffee is rather drooping. 

Rums are heavy of sale ; during the present week 65 pancl ofc Leewards sold at 
1s. 3d. per gallon. 

Salt Hides—The sales during the last fortnight have been considerable, but the market is 
tending downwards, now that the export is about to close : the market is generally lower for dry 
hides, except in superior qualities. The total sales, during the above period, are 15,769 dry 
Buenos Ayres Cow and Ox, from 103d. to 11}. ; 4000 pu bey from 64d. to 63d. per Ib. ; 9400 
dry Horse Hides, from 6s. 1d. to 6s. 7d.each ; 700 dry West-India, at 84d. per Ib.; and 3200 
dry salted Brazil, from 83d. to 8§d.; likewise 1100 good American, at 5}. per Ib. 

Ashes.—The active demand has subsided in some measure. Montreal Pots from 44s. to 45s. 
Pearls 48s, 

ol Woods are far from being brisk, and prices are a shade lower. 

The demand for Saltpetre is improving, from 29s. to 30s. per cwt. Turpentine is inquired 
for at 13s. 6d. per cwt, Tar firm. 

Oils without particular interest. Newfoundland Cod Oil £23 per ton. Pale Seal Oil £27. 
Palm Oil £26. 

The Tallow market is very flat; and there appears little confidence in the article. 

i and Deals.—In these articles there appears a tendency to advance ; and the dealers 
=— a decided disposition to purchase stocks. American Pine from 20d. to 21d. per cubit 
oot. 

At our Corn market, a very ready sale continues to be experienced for Wheat, and appear- 
ances continue to favour a gradual aud solid improvement; the speculators are also watching 
the market attentively. Barley and Oats are ce in price, but their comparatively high rates 
throw the consumption more on wheat; so that the deficiency on the crops of the former is 
likely to be less felt. There is at present no demand for Wheat or Flour underlock. The sea- 
son is yet too early for any sale to be made in the imports of new Flax and Clover Seed. 
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